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“OLD ST. MARY'S.” 





BY GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
Lo! all composed, the soft horizons lie 
Afloat upon the blueness of their coves, 
And sometimes in the mirage does the sky 
Seem to continue the dependent groves, 
And draw in the canoe that careless roves 
Among the stars repeated round the bow. 
Far off the larger sails go down the world, 
For nothing worldly sees St. Mary’s now; 
The ancient windmills all their sails have 
furled ; 
The standards of the Lords of Baltimore, 
And they, the Lords, have passed to their 
repose ; 
And nothing sounds upon the pebbly shore 
Except thy hidden bell, Saint Inigo’s. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Boston Herald is not pleased be- 
cause the Hon. John L. Bates presided at 
the Suffrage Festival. The Herald says: 
“It looks as if Lieut.-Gov. Bates was look- 
ing after the obedient husbands’ vote.” 
But all through history, from John Knox 
down to a prominent modern divine who 
shall be nameless, it is the men who are 
henpecked at home who thunder the most 
loudly in public against equal rights for 
women. Col. T. W. Higginson says the 
women who are extremely opposed to 
equal suffrage may be divided in the main 
into two classes—‘‘school-girls without 
experience, and matrons of the most de- 
termined character, who rule their hus- 
bands with a rod of iron.”’ 





Miss Anthony, after rendering good ser- 
vice at the Annual Meeting and Festival of 
the New England W. 8. A., was abducted 
by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony, and carried off by them to 
rest at their cottage on Cape Cod, which 
Miss Anthony had never seen. 





In describing the younger speakers 
who grouped themselves around the pio- 
neers at the Suffrage Festival, the Boston 
Globe says: 

Chief among these was Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, successor to Miss An- 





thony, a splendid type of American wo- 
man, with a fine face and figure, and a 
head which is as well poised in its reason- 
ing powers as in its physical set. She 
made the hit of the evening, although 
there were eminent speakers on the 
platform, including Lieutenant-Governor 
Bates. Hers is “‘finished’’ speech; there 
isn’t much left to talk about when she 
gets through. There is nevera slip of the 
tongue, no hesitancy, and her arguments 
are piled one on another like the charge 
of a judge toajury. As Mrs. Livermore, 
who followed, said, she was rarely upset 
by a speaker, but Mrs. Catt had succeeded 
in accomplishing that feat. And her, 
what the actors call, ‘stage presence’’ is 
perfect. She has a splendid voice to 
crown it all. 


-_-- - 





Governor Mount, of Indiana, as head of 
the Nancy Hanks Memorial Association, 
has bonght the old Lincoln farm near 
Evansville, Ind., on which is the grave of 
Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln. 
A monument will be erected, and the six- 
teen-acre farm converted into a public 
park. 


_— —_——- —_—— 


EARLY CLOSING ON SATURDAYS. 





During the three summer months, be- 
ginning June 1, our office, No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, will close on Saturday 
afternoons at one o'clock. 








=-_-—<-_-- 


PRIVACY FOR THE POOR. 

In Miss Alice Brown's stery, ‘‘Joint 
Owners in Spain,’’ a touching account is 
given of the comfort two women in the 
Old Ladies’ Home derived from drawing 
a chalk line across the floor of their joint 
bedroom and playing that each had her 
own separate apartment. Mrs, Fuller, an 
Englishwoman, suggested in a paper lately 
read before the Central Poor Law Con- 
ference that the happiness of the aged 
poor might be greatly increased by allow- 
ing them greater privacy in the almshouses. 
She thought that if large wards were sub- 
divided by screens or movable semi-parti- 
tions into little rooms, the inmates would 
have a more homelike feeling, and regain 
the sense of individuality that is lost in 
ordinary institution life. She said: 

Among the privileges granted to some 
of the well-behaved aged poor in work- 
houses, one of the most highly prized is 
the possession of a locker. The bald fact 
that it should be so valued is a horrible 
commentary upon the cast-iron rules to 
which all must conform when once they 
enter upon that final stage of a poor man’s 
life. If we wish to recognize what work- 
house life really means, we must think of 
what it would be at the end of a long life 
to have nothing of one’s own—no little 
treasures, no little mementos—and, if one 
did possess such things, to have no place 
in which to keep them. 

The election of women to the poor law 
boards of Great Britain is said to have led 
to much more humane treatment of the 
poor; and this seems an excellent sugges- 
tion. Man does not live by bread alone, 
still less does woman; and every human 
being has a right to a little privacy. 

A. 8. B. 





———_ 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The American girl is taking Paris and 
the Exposition by storm. She always oc 
cupies Paris in greater or less numbers, 
but this spring she is arriving in force. 
She comes singly, in groups, with her 
family, or on her wedding trip 

We are very proud of her, she is so 
pretty, so well and suitably dressed, so 
bright and gay, and above all so independ- 
ent and fearless. Her courage is some- 
times that of ignorance, but what matter, 
if it carries her safely through unsus- 
pected tangles? Besides, where the Amer- 
ican girl is, the American boy is sure to be 
also. A young acquaintance of mine at 
school here in Paris was spending the 
Christmas holidays in Berlin with friends, 
They were at one of the big hotels, and 
one evening, going down to dinner, Mary, 
seeing that she had left her handkerchief, 
went back for it, telling the others to go 
on, and she would meet them in the 
dining-room. Crossing the main hall 
alone a few minutes later, a handsome 
young German said something to her 
which she did not catch, but she supposes 
it was insulting, as he was immediately 
knocked down. She stepped aside, as 
ahe says, ‘‘to see the fun;’’ but the Ger- 
man’s friends picked him up and hurried 
away, while the American lifted his hat 
to her thanks, and also walked off. Mary 
went in to her dinner, speculating as to 





what the man could have said to bring 
him such a fall. 


The sensation for the last ten days at- 


the Exposition has been Sousa and his 
famous band. Thousands have crowded 
about the stand every day, mostly Ameri- 
cans, with a sprinkling of many other 
nationalities, who are usually more inter- 
ested in us and our outbursts of entbusi- 
asm than in the music. They look at each 
other in wonder to see us rise to surface 
and the men’s hats come off as the first 
bars of our beloved ‘‘America’’ reach 
us. To them it probably seems a very 
quiet, insignificant bit of harmony to pro- 
duce so instant an effect. I heard one 
Frenchwoman say to her husband: “You 
never would see that respectful demon- 
stration in France; but, all the same, if 
that is their national anthem, it doesn’t 
compare with our ‘Marseillaise.’’’ To us 
it brings a tightening about the throat 
and a sudden realization of the many miles 
that lie between us and home. 

The climax comes with the stirring 


strains of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner For- 


ever.’’ Foreigners gasp in astonishment 
to see these hundreds of very well-dressed, 
attentive listeners suddenly jump to their 
feet, shouting, waving handkerchiefs, 
throwing hats in the air, and generally 
behaving like so many school children 
just let loose. We see only the two beau- 
tiful silk flags that have been held mo- 
tionless during the concert, now waving 
to the music; and to some of us, who have 
been over for a long time, their outlines 
are blurred, and it would be difficult to 
count the number of stars we see. What 
a wonderful power is the love of country! 
Paris, May 16, 1900. 0. 8. H. 


=_-—-—- 








CONGRATULATIONS FOR THE METHODISTS 


The Boston Daily Advertiser mentions 
that lay delegates were first admitted to 
the M. E. Conferences thirty;three years 
ago, and continues: 

“A significant circumstance connected 
with that great reform in 1867 was that 
the women members of the M. E. Church 
throughout the United States shared 
equally with the men in voting on this 
question, which was submitted to the 
men and women in the form of a referen- 
dum. 

“Generally the votes of the women 
were in favor of admitting the laymen. 
But when the women themselves asked 
for the same right, that was treated by 
the men as a very different matter indeed! 
Year by year, and especially quadrennium 
by quadrennium, the women have been 
asking for this act of simple justice, and 
they have asked in vain until now. 

“The ‘reasons’ given for refusal would 
be laughable but for their pettiness and 
their meanness. To be sure, they were 
no worse than the ordinary ‘reasons’ 
which are ding donged into long-suffer- 
ing ears each year when the common sense 
and plain justice of admitting women to 
equal political rights with men are denied. 
Still, pettiness and meanness, somehow, 
are more despicable, or seem to be, in the 
church than in the world. 

“Every Methodist, every Christian of 
whatever sect, indeed, every living crea- 
ture possessing the human form, has 
cause to sejoice that in this closing year 
of the 19th century, an end has come, too 
long delayed, yet very welcome, to this 
particular exhibition of pettiness and 
meanness toward womapkind. 

“One redeeming feature of the long de- 
lay is that it has given the church an 
opportunity, of which the General Con. 
ference held at Chicago this year availed 
itself, to its everlasting honor, for reward. 
ing with the bishopric J. W. Hamilton, 
D. D., founder of the People’s Church in 
Boston, New England’s foremost Metho- 
dist pastor, who has done more than any 
other man to secure to Methodist women 
their rights. ‘The Hamilton plan’ was 
both righteous and courageous; but, or 
rather therefore, it brought down upon 
his head, four and five years ago, an 
avalanche of abuse. 

“It is good to note, in Dr. Hamilton’s 
case, the proof that, at least sometimes in 
this world, the laurel wreath descends 
upon the deserving brow.” 

Rev. Dr. Moore, who offered in Confer- 
ence the amendment to change the word 
“layman’’ te “lay member," thereby in- 
cluding women beyond controversy, and 
who has advocated woman suffrage for 
years, was immediately afterwards elected 
a bishop. That showed the favor felt for 
his amendment, which was afterwards 
renewed and carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL 


There was a large and brilliant gather- 
ing in Faneuil Hall at the annual Festival 
of the New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations, on the 
evening of May 29. The four hundred 
dinner tickets had all been sold two 
weeks in advance, a fact unprecedented 
in the past, and one significant to those 
persons who fancy that interest in equal 
suffrage is dying out. The gallery also 
was crowded. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe called the meet- 
ing to order, and said: 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


I congratulate you all, my friends, on 
being present amid such good cheer. We 
are met in this historic place to advocate 
equal rights for women. In the past, all 
the forlorn hopes of reform have brought 
their banners here, when they were pre- 
paring to labor and go forward. Here 
was proclaimed the liberty of our coun- 
ury, and later the emancipation of the 
slave, and now the freedom of one-half 
the human race. 

Mr, Blackwell reminds me that I am 
just entering upon my thirty fourth year 
as president of the New England W. S. A. 
That is a long time to work for anything 
and not get it, yet to-day my hope of the 
final victory is not less but stronger, We 
ought to have the ballot, we must get it, 
and we shall get it. To the question why 
promotion was so slow in a certain divi- 
sion of the army, the answer given was, 
“It is because few of our officers die, and 
none resign.”’ We suffragists must die— 
the death-rate among us, I suppose, is the 
same as in the community at large—but 
we do not resign. Like the Oid Guard, 
we die but never surrender. It our prog- 
ress is slow, it is partly because we have 
been waiting for the men; and you know 
it always takes men sume time to get 
ready. It gives me great pleasure tu in- 
troduce our honored Lieutenant- Governor, 
Hon, John L. Bates, who will take the 
chair this evening, 


HON. JOHN L, BATES'S SPEECH, 
Mr. Bates said: 


I recognize that applause as entirely for 
Mrs, Howe, | feel like going on where 
she lett off, and congratulating this Asso- 
ciation on what has been accomplished, 
and also on the fact that its president is 
one of those who do not resign, and who 
never give up @ fight. I think any one 
would become a suffragist, flanked as | 
have been this evening. I must have been 
converted if I had come in here of any 
other stripe. Circumstances and environ- 
ment often change men’s opinions. 

After extending to you my personal con- 
gratulations, | wish I could go on to ex- 
tend to you those of the Commonwealth; 
but Icannot. Think of the fifty years or 
more during which Dr. Blackwell and 
others have climbed the hill to the State 
House, and then gone down again! But 
some day some one will come here repre- 
senting the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and will congratulate you on your 
full success. 

I heard a gentleman say to-night that 
this was an unusually large meeting, and 
that he did not see why there should be 
this increased interest, as there had been 
no recent success in Massachusetts to 
justify it. But there is much that we 
can rejoice over to-night. We do not 
want to circumscribe our horizon. Massa- 
chusetts is a grand Commonwealth, but it 
is not the world. This cause is being 
carried On in many lands and climes. If 
we wish for victories, we only need to go 
across the water to see the action of the 
House of Commons; we only need to turn 
our eyes to our own Western States, or to 
Australia and New Zealand. Wherever we 
strike @ progressive communwealth, this 
Gause alsu bas made advance there. If 
you have nut seen the banners of victory, 
it is because you have been tov far in the 
rear ol the procession. Those banners 
are fluating, but they are in the van, vo the 
frovuiers, where men and women together 
are building up a new civilization. 

We ip this State are too busy settling 
the rights of Purtu Ricans, Kanakas, and 
Filipinos to give attention tu the rights of 
the intelligeut women of our own State. 
Yet this cause is progressing rapidly right 
here in Massachusetts. Women have been 
emancipated here in many ways—in re- 
gard to education, to property rights, 
and to the control of their children; and 
by these signs we can gauge the progress 
ot the movement. 

To-morrow we commemorate Memorial 
Day. A grateful nation will pay tribute 
to the biave men who dared all for their 
country, in what John Bright (whose 
daughter sits on this platform to-night) 
said was the one war in all history which 
was justifiable. We might refer to wom- 
en’s part in it, to Clara Barton, her face 
blackened with powder as she cared for the 
wounded at Antietam; to Miss Gates, 
Helen Gilson, and other noble women who 
helped men through the great transition 
from life to death. 

The Declaration of Independence of 
1776 was not made fact for more than a 
century. It took us that time to find out 
the truth of Abraham Lincoln's statement 
that a nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free. We must not be discouraged 


(Continued on page 164.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss MAry E. WILKINs has just started 
on her first journey to Europe. 

Ex QUEEN LILIVOKALANI has complet- 
ed a volume, and has applied for a copy- 
right certificate, giving the name of the 
book as ‘‘The Hawaiian Tradition of the 
Creation.”’ 

Mrs. JEANNETTE W. Crarts, of Read- 
ing, Mass., who so ably filled the same 
position last year, has again accepted the 
presidency of the woman’s department of 
the Middlesex East Agricultural Associa- 
tion. An appropriation in excess of that 
of last year has been made for this inter- 
esting exhibit. 

Mrs. CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, au- 
thor of three charming books for children 
about animals and insects—‘‘Among the 
Meadow People,’’ “Among the Forest 
People,” and ‘‘Among the Farmyard Peo- 
ple,’’ — contributes to the Congregation- 
alist an article on ‘*The Mother as a Nat- 
ural History Teacher.” 

Mrs. E. D. WinsLow, the wife of the 
U. 8S. Consul General at Stockholm, 
Sweden, was the first woman to operate 
an automobile in that city. Her machine 
is of American make, and is propelled by 
electricity. There are only four of the 
vehicles in use in King Oscar's capital. 

Rev. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, at the 
Suffrage Festival, paid a tribute to the 
Jate Mrs. Frye, of Rhode Island: “From 
her sick-room she opened her windows to 
all the world, and she was an example to 
all those who think that suffering releases 
them from service. She remembered the 
Woman Suffrage Association in her will, 
too, which most of our friends somehow 
forget to do.” 

THE QUEEN OF SIAM has a gold thimble 
made in the form of a lotus bud, with her 
name and the date of her marriage in tiny 
diamonds. It was a gift from the King. 
A Philadelphia woman has one complete- 
ly incrusted with diamonds, which is said 
to have cost $1,000. The Princess of 
Wales has a thimble that is an heirloom 
in the royal family of Denmark. It is of 


| gold, with a design traced in blue enamel, 


and studded with precious stones. 


Mrs. GREENLEAF, wife of Col. C. R. 
Greenleaf, has succeeded in opening an 
American library in Manila fur the use of 
American soldiers, sailors, and citizens. 
It contains about four thousand volumes, 
many of them soiled and worn, but, greatly 
enjoyed by both officers and men. Mrs. 
Greenleaf asks for contributions of books, 
magazines, and papers from every part of 
the United States. The newspapers, after 
being read at the library, are sent to the 
army in the field. 

Miss MAry ELIZABETH EVANs, a fif- 
teen-year-old girl of Syracuse, N. Y., is a 
successful storekeeper. She is the grand- 
daughter of a judge who died a few years 
ago, leaving his family ‘‘land poor,’’ and, 
as the little girl’s father was dead, the 
family found existence difficult. The 
eldest daughter, Mary Elizabeth, began to 
make candy for sale. Her business grew, 
until the small counter in a bakery was 
exchanged for an entire shop, and to the 
candy were added groceries, meats, ice- 
cream, and simple drugs. An assistant 
was employed, and the little merchant 
makes a fairincome. She studies during 
the pauses in trade, and hasa sitting-room 
behind her store, in which she keeps a 
piano. Her candies are sent also to the 
Harlem Woman’s Exchange, where they 
sell rapidly. 

Miss MATILDA SMEDLY, an Ohio wo- 
man living in Paris, has, through great 
perseverance, established an ‘‘American 
National Institute’ in a temporary home at 
No. 50 Avenue d'Iéna, where the inaugu- 
ration exercises lately took place. The 
lectures will begin next October. This 
Institute was authorized by the State of 
New York in 1895, with Miss Smedly as 
Directrice-Fondatrice Générale. The U.S. 
Government has made an appropriation 
towards its maintenance, and the city of 
Paris has given a site for a permanent 
building worth $250,000. The object of 
the Institute is to afford American stu- 
dents of both sexes, who have graduated 
from colleges iu the United States, oppor- 
tunity to pursue their studies free of ex- 
pense at the Prix de Paris. The provision 
for instruction embraces literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, sci- 
ence, and dramatic art. A number of 
prominent French professors are interest- 
ed in the Institute, and have consented 
to take charge of the departments. The 
new building, when finished, is expected 
to accommodate two hundred students. 
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BACHELOR GIRLS IN LONDON. 

The life of a bachelor girl in a big city 
is to the ordinary stay-at-home maiden a 
wonderful and glorious vision, full of ro- 
mantic possibilities, writes Deas Cromarty 
in the N. Y. Evening Post. What a thing 
it must be, thinks Mary, as she darns the 
family socks in the country parsonage, to 
be like Celia in London, who has a career, 
in music perhaps, or art, or journalism, 
who lives in chambers like a man, and has 
a latchkey, and belongs to a club, and 
goes in and out unquestioned, and knows 
—by sight at least—so many interesting 
men and women! 

There never was atime when gifted and 
ambitious women had a better chance 
than to day. There never was a time 
when woman’s life was so full, so varied, 
so many-sided in its interests. Our young 
friend’s first meal in the big boarding- 
house, to which her careful friends would 
probably direct her, is an initiation into 
the manifold activities of educated women 
nowadays. Opposite her is a medical stu 
dent, and by her side a teacher in one of 
the girls’ public day schools. The woman 
with the thin, worn face, in the well-cut 
black dress, is the head of a department 
in a great drapery house, and the curly- 
haired, round-faced girl next her is study- 
ing at the School of Music. Farther on isa 
lady in a sage-green dress, who draws for 
the illustrated papers. There are journal- 
ists and nurses and clerks by the dozen. 
The newcomer listens bewildered to the 
scraps of conversation that reach her, and 
goes to bed at last to dream of the time 
when she, too, will be independent, per 
haps famous. 

Poor little bachelor girl! She will find 
out all too soon of how little account is 
one human atom ina great city; she will 
know the unutterable loneliness of a 
crowd; she may bave to learn, as 80 many 
do, to keep the veil of a proud content 
over the ache of bitter disillusion, and to 
nourish in silence the deferred hope 
which makes the heart sick. She will 
certainly discover that though, as we are 
constantly being told, ‘there is plenty of 
room at tbe top,” yet the lower ranks of 
almostevery profession open toan educated 
woman are terribly overcrowded, and that 
the average woman worker is miserably 
paid. It is no doubt true that the woman 
who is exceptionally well friended or un- 
usually gifted can command a good posi- 
tion; but every one cannot be clever, 
and still less can weall befortunate, Out 
of the stream of girls who pour into all of 
our big cities in search of employment, 
not one in a hundred has qualities that 
distinguish her from the generality. Want 
of specialized training, lack of energy or 
brain power, or it may be simply want of 
confidence, will hold back the majority, 
who will become governesses, clerks, or 
secretaries, at from £50 ($250) to £80 
($400) a year. There are many even worse 
off; music-teachers vainly trying to build 
up a precarious ‘‘connection,” lamentable 
purveyors of society ‘scraps’ to the 
women’s papers, incompetent ‘‘helps,”’ 
“companions’’ whose companionship no 
one wants, and all the great army of the 
Unfit. 

In most places where men and women 
are employed, there is a tendency to give 
the routine and badly paid work to a staff 
of women, and to have one or two highly 
paid male overseers. One girl who was 
an accomplished photographic retoucher 
(work that requires a certain amount of 
artistic faculty in the higher branches, as 
well as a delicate and skilful touch), ap- 
plied for work in a large firm, The “head 
retoucher,”’ who was a man, was the only 
person who received such a salary as she 
asked for. No woman in the place was paid 
over ten dollars a week. The remedy, of 
course, is for women to improve them- 
selves in their chosen callings, till they 
are fit to take responsible positions. But, 
even so, they will find that too often 
(though there are many honorable excep- 
tions) the employer who will pay a band- 
some salary to a male employee without 
grumbling, will think it preposterous to 
pay the same rate for the same work to a 
girl, who is supposed to keep herself fit for 
work on a diet of tea and toast, to knock 
herself up pretty frocks out of nothing at 
all, and to do without the various diver- 
sions and indulgences by which her male 
competitor contrives to make his life 
worth living. The other day a young 
woman who had been promoted to a post 
of responsibility previously filled by a 
man, and who was doing satisfactorily the 
same work as her predecessor at about 
haif the pay, called the attention of the 
manager of the concern to this discrep- 
ancy. 

“Oh, but,’’ he said, ‘ta girl never does 
get as much as a man, you know.”’ 

“But why not?” the young woman per- 
sisted; ‘it is the same work that you paid 
Mr. so much for, and you admit 
yourself that it is well done.” 

**Yes, but one has to treat a woman dif- 
ferently. One can’t swear at a woman, 
you know.” 

Too well-bred to transgress the rules of 








courtesy towards a lady in his employ, he 
indemnifies himself by docking her salary. 

There are two classes of bachelor girls. 
There is the girl who lives in a pretty lit- 
tle flat with a friend, who takes a fort 
night’s run into the country every sum- 
mer, who hears the best music, and reads 
the new books. And there is the girl who 
works from eight to ten hours a day for 
£1 ($5) a week, who dines on a sandwich 
in a cheap restaurant, who sleeps in a cu- 
bicle, whose recreation is a walk around 
the square after the office cioses, or an old 
number of one of the ‘‘scrap’’ papers in a 
corner of the common sitting-room of her 
boarding-house. It is this sort of bach- 
elor girl who needs our thoughts the most. 
Her salary does not rise, for the number 
of balf trained girls who will “take any- 
thing’’ is increasing, and it costs her more 
for bare living than it did. To day it does 
not pay to let single rooms cheaply, and the 
cheap boarding-houses that receive our 
girl workers cut up their bedrooms into 
five, six, or even twelve sleeping compart- 
ments. The few really good boarding- 
houses which have been started for educa- 
ted girls of this class are crowded to the 
doors, and in private houses run for profit, 
where the one object is to cram into a 
given space as many boarders as possible, 
the result does not bear thinking of. 
Want of fresh air, and the still more intol- 
erable lack of any retreat for quiet thought 
or work, the enforced life in common with 
those whose want of refinement in 
thought and speech and act becomes a 
daily torture,—these things are responsi- 
ble for many ruined constitutions, shat- 
tered nerves, and broken hearts. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker showed, in his paper 
read at the Women’s Congress last sum- 
mer, that a working-woman’s hotel, if 
built to accommodate a sufficiently large 
number, could be made to pay. His 
scheme, though riddled with criticism by 
the prosperous workers who did not need 
it, was welcomed (as I can testify person- 
ally) by many a lonely “bachelor girl’’ 
belonging to the great army of inarticulate 
workers. It does at least provide for the 
worker that first condition of civilized 
and rational existence—a place, however 
tiny, to herself, where she can read and 
think and ‘possess her souil’’ in her few 
hours of leisure, and this at the same 
price she now pays for a corner in a 
crowded bedroom, and the use of the 
equally crowded common sitting-room. 

Another need of the less prosperous 
bachelor girl is only just being recognized 
and met. There seems a distinct need for 
clubs where girls who cannot afford to 
pay more than half a guinea ($2.62) a 
year might meet in friendly intercourse, 
and where lunchevns and teas might be 
provided at cost price. The great need of 
all women workers, and particularly of 
the underpaid women clerks in our great 
cities, is a spirit of comradeship that shall 
lead to the forming of a strong organiza- 
tion. Women must learn that no one can 
help them till they learn to act together 
and help themselves. Such clubs, if they 
multiplied, might do something to supply 
the need that exists of women’s cheap 
restaurants. 

But, after all the sordid struggle, and 
when all drawbacks are allowed for, what 
a life it is! How the heart beats, how 
you feel yourself one with your kind, 
when you set out io the morning to do 
your share of the world’s work! How 
pleasant to come home at night feeling 
that you have played your part, have paid 
your debt to society for the bread you eat 
and the roof that covers you! What 
friendships you have known; what brave 
and tender hearts have revealed them- 
selves to you; what talks you have had 
on all things in heaven and earth, high up 
at the window of a London flat, with the 
confused, interminable roar of the traffic 
mounting up to you like the voice of 
the ocean, and twinkling rows of street 
lamps stretching away below far into the 


fog! 
The happiest and most independent life 
for a bachelor girl in a big city is to set 


up housekeeping with a ‘‘chum”’ or a sis- 
ter, two or three together. It takes so 
little more to keep two than one, and the 
joint income goes so much further. I 
know of four girls who, after suffering 
many things from many landladies, de- 
cided to club together and take the upper 
part of an old house in Kensington. They 
made their sitting-room pretty with cheap 
Eastern draperies and pottery, they got a 
gas stove and fitted up a little kitchen, 
they had a charwoman in once or twice a 
week, and for the rest each one took it in 
turn to do the needful household duties. 
Visitors they had no lack of, the little 
home was so pretty and cheery; and if the 
girls found it a bore to rise early on cold 
mornings in rotation, and get breakfast 
ready, they never complained. 

One sometimes hears it said that a taste 
of independence unfits women for married 
life. I think that quite as often it leads 
them to appreciate a settled home and the 
stay of a sure affection. A woman who 
has known what it is to fight the world 
for herself ought to bring a more compre- 





hending sympathy to ber busband, and 


more practical wisdom to the ordering of 
her own household. 





_ 
SHE PERSUADED TENNYSON. 


A recently published diary by Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff tells a story of 
a party of Americans who once went to 
Freshwater to see Tennyson, but were re- 
fused an audience by the shy and unsocial 
poet. As they departed disconsolately, 
they encountered Mrs Cameron, a friend 
of the laureate, and expressed their dis- 
appointment, ‘Come with me,’’ she said, 
and took them directly to Tennyson, 
whom she addressed thus: ‘Alfred, these 
American ladies and gentlemen ' have 
crossed the Atlantic to see the great 
British lion, but have found only a bear!’’ 
The laureate could not resist that, and 
they bad a pleasant fifteen minutes’ visit. 


THE CZ4R’S THREE DAUGHTERS. 

The three small daughters of the Czar 
of Russia live principally on milk, and as 
doctors say that it is best to have the milk- 
supply uniformly from one cow, the little 
princesses take their cows along when 
they go upon a journey. When the family 
visited the Emperor of Germany recently, 
the royal train carried with it a palatial 
stable car containing two Holstein cows. 
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A VICTURY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

A notable victory has just been won 
for women in San Francisco in the civil 
service examinations and appointments. 
The Daily Examiner says: 

The line is broken at last. Hitherto 
the official heads of departments at the 
City Hall have stood like a wall in resist- 
ance of the charter provision that places 
women on an equality with men for subor- 
dinate positions in the municipal offices, 
but now County Clerk Deane has made 
the first break in the practice of the 
bonded officialry. 

Therefore the county clerk will appoint 
Mrs. Mary Willis a copyist in his office, 
as that lady stands highest on the list of 
the Civil Service Commission. Mrs, Wil- 
lis passed a brilliant examination, obtain- 
ing a percentage of 98 in the test for 
copyists. 

In the second municipal civil service 
examination in which women competed, 
a young woman took first place, and the 
only man to pass the examiners was sixth 
on the list. There were thirty-seven can- 
didates, thirty of whom are women, and 
now it transpires from the eligible list of 
stenographer-typewriters for the City 
Hall approved last night by the board of 
civil service commissioners that fifteen 
young women were successful. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 








Mrs. Ruth Schaffner-Etnier has been 
appointed by Dr. G. G. Groff, the educa- 
tional commissioner for Porto Rico, in- 
spector of education for the district of 
Ponce, including over forty schools. Mrs. 
Schaffner-Etnier is the first woman 
selected for such a position in the island. 

A new law in Massachusetts requires 
the street railways of the State to carry 
high-school pupils to and from school for 
half fare. 

Eight young Mexican women, lately 
graduated from the normal class of a 
school at Xcalpa, Mexico, are making a 
tour of the United States, to investigate 
the school systems of the principal cities. 
They have visited St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Buffalo, and will reach Boston in due 
time. Their chaperone is an American wo- 
man, Miss Harriet C. Fay. Alexander M. 
Gaw has charge of the entire party, which 
includes two sons of Gov. de h’ Esa of the 
State of Vera Cruz, and two other gentle- 
men. The State of Vera Cruz, through its 
governor, is paying all the expenses of 
the tour, believing that in the end it will 
be richly repaid for its investment. On 
June 27 the party will sail from New York 
for home. Some American women have 
planned, in some of the cities at least, for 
the senoritas of Mexico to get a glimpse 
of the home life of women in the United 
States, that they may tell their sisters of 
it when they return home. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The report going the rounds in the 
newspapers that Rev. Ida Hultin and Rev. 
John Van Schaick, of the Universalist 
church in Washington, D. C., had en- 
gaged in a ‘‘preaching contest,”’ for the 
pastorate of All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
in that city, is authoritatively denied. 
Mr. Van Schaick writes to the Universalist 
Leader : 

I am not a ‘‘competing preacher,’’ and 
never expect to be one. I am not a candi- 
date for All Souls’ Church, and have been 
mentioned for the place by no one, with 
the exception of some irresponsible corre. 
spondents. These foolish stories have 
been scattered broadcast over the coun- 
try by press bureaus, and I have been 
unable to follow them with denials. 
When Miss Hultin was here supplying 
the pulpit of All Souls’ Church, I invited 
her to attend one of our morning services, 





and to deliver an address in connection 
with one by myself upon the general 
topic of “A Closer Fellowship in the 
Christian Church.” She accepted, and 
before a very large congregation preached 
an inspiring sermon. Our speaking in 
the same pulpit, within a block of All 
Souls’ Church, and at a time when the 
pastorate of that society was vacant, was 
the only foundation which I know for the 
highly-colored, sensational accounts of 
our ecclesiastical contest, 

Dr. F. B. Meyer has invited Mrs. Mabel 
Conklin, a well known purity worker, to 
speak in his church—Christ Church— 
while she is in London this summer, Two 
years ago Mrs. Conklin addressed an audi- 
ence of 1,600 men in that church, upon a 
“White Life for Two,’ with such good 
effect that this second invitation is the 
result. 

On Sunday evening, May 20, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
gave suffrage addresses in two leading 
churches in Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Shaw 
spoke at the Church of the Messiah on 
“The Heavenly Vision."’ ‘*There never 
was and never will be a successful man or 
woman who doesn’t follow a vision,”’ said 
Miss Shaw. Then she told of the vision 
of universal suffrage seen by the early 
workers, fifty years ago, and said that it 
was rapidly approaching reality. 

Mrs, Catt gave an address at the Church 
of Our Father on the ‘Need of Good 
Citizenship,” and showed that the ballot 
in the hands of women would gradually 
bring about higher ideals in politics and 
practical reforms. Large congregations 
heard both speakers. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


At the annual banquet of the Alumnz 
Association of the Ontario Women’s Medi- 
cal College it was announced that the 
superintendent of the General Hospital 
proposed to appoint a graduate of the 
college on the staff of that institution. 
This was received with much applause. 
During the evening letters were read from 
several graduates at work successfully in 
other lands, Of the ten who graduated 
this year, five are going out as medical 
missionaries in the foreign field, and 
three have received excellent appoint- 
ments in hospitals in the United States. 

Last summer Dr. Caroline Golden in- 
spected 600 homes in the third and fourth 
wards of Chicago, and sent in 236 reports 
to the health department. She said: 
‘‘Many of these homes were in a shocking 
condition, and in many instances the 
houses rented to the poorer class of both 
races were unfit for habitation. ‘The 
odor from the garbage boxes was some- 
thing terrible. Since the inspection, 
many have been removed from public 
gaze, and the streets are much improved.” 
The Chicago Conservator says: ‘Dr. Car- 
rie Golden is president of the Colored 
Women’s South Side Republican Club. 
She believes that women’s influence in 
the home, with their husbands and 
friends, can bring a great power to bear 
in getting them interested both to regis- 
ter and vote. She believes, first, in good 
government, clean streets, and clean 
alleys; secondly, in better lighted streets; 
thirdly, in better police protection. She 
believes that women should interest them- 
selves in municipal affairs, and see to it 
that their husbands- vote for men of 
integrity, in whom the people can repose 


confidence. This is a duty men and 
women owe to themselves and their 
country.”’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Women’s Clubs of America and of 
England are compared in two magazine 
articles, one in the Westminster Review by 
Julia M. A. Hawksley, and the otber in 
Frank Leslie's Monthly by Jennie June 
Croly. There is certainly a well-marked 
difference between the American and the 
fuglish idea. Codperation of women for 
reform purposes is what American women 
seem to be striving for, while in England 
the women’s clubs are maintained mainly 
for social pleasure and the convenience of 
their members. The women’s clubs in 
the United States have been largely de- 
voted to seeking reforms, and to educa- 
tional and intellectually progressive move- 
ments. The objects of club women in 
“ngland, on the other hand, have been 
less aggressive. In London and in such 
English towns as have followed its lead 
the club is regarded more asa refuge from 
domestic ills. The clubhouse is an es- 
sential part of such organizations. Here 
luncheons and dinners may be given with 
no personal inconvenience. Mrs. Hawks- 
ley regards the Englishwoman’s club as a 
place where pleasure and instruction may 
go hand in hand, ‘the rendezvous of 
chosen intimates, the arena of discussion 
and outspoken theory, the place where 
opinions are formulated if not formed, 
self-realized if not created,” 

There was a banquet given by a women’s 
association recently, where one of the 
prominent members was made toast-mas- 
master, says the Los Angeles Times. She 








was a bit puzzled at first about her duties, 
and consulted with her husband. He told 
her the usual toasts that were given at 
men’s dinners, and after a moment's 
thought, she said: ‘You men always have 
a toast to the ladies, don’t you?” “Yes,” 
he replied, “‘we always drink to ‘The ladies, 
God bless *em.’”’ She wrote a line on her 
list of toasts and showed it to him with a 
smile of triumph. It read, To the men, 
God help ’em!” 

An elaborate entertainment was given 
to Sorosis by Mrs. Washington A. Roeb- 
ling, otf New York City and Trenton, 
N. J., at her Trenton home on May 24, 
the date being the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of the opening ceremonies of the 
Brooklyn bridge, built by Col. Washing- 
ton A. Roebling. Mrs. Roebling’s personal 
work in superintending the completion of 
the bridge is a matter of history. The 
four hundred guests included the presi- 
dents of many of the largest clubs in New 
York City and New Jersey. 

The Milwaukee club women who com- 
pose the biennial board have made elabo- 
rate and systematic preparations for the 
meeting to be held June 4 to 8. Concern- 
ing Mrs. James Sydney Peck, the presi- 
dent of this tireless and energetic board, 
Martha Scott Anderson writes in the 
Minneapolis Journal: 

She is a charter member of the Woman’s 
Club, which was founded in 1876, and was 
its president 1887-9. She is now its his- 
torian. The Athenzum, the business cor- 
poration that built and controls the beau- 
tiful clubhouse in which the Woman's 
Club meets, is made up of members of the 
Woman's Club, and Mrs. Peck is its secre- 
tary. This building is one of Mrs, Peck’s 
pet projects, and its complete success has 
been a source of great satisfaction to her. 
As secretary of the Woman’s Club she 
conceived and put into vperation a plan of 
exchanging club letters, evidently inspired 
by the sense of the same need which led 
to the formation of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the need of an 
avenue to secure helpful information. 
Through this organized club correspond- 
ence, the clubhouse idea was widely 
spread, and planted the seed of the [ndian- 
apolis Propyleum. Mrs. Peck has been 
for nine years State regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and 
brought to her present arduous duties 
long and valuable experience and strong 
social prestige. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New England W. S. A. held its 
annual business meeting on the afternoon 
of May 28, at 3 Park Street, Boston, with 
a crowded attendance, Suffragists were 
present from all the New England States 
and from Iowa. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presided. 

In the absence of the secretary, Miss 
Eva Channing, Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The following Committee on Resolu- 
tions and Nominations was appointed: 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Massachusetts; 
Mrs, Lucy Hobart Day, Maine; Mr. L. F. 
Wilbur, Vermont; Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rhode Island; Miss Grace Ben- 
nett, Connecticut. 

In giving her report as chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell explained that when the New 
England Society was formed, more than 
thirty years ago, there were not State 
Associations as now, and the New Eng- 
land W. S. A. had to work all over New 
England. Since then the growth of the 
cause had led to the formation of active 
State Suffrage Associations in the differ- 
ent New England States. The bulk of 
the work in New England was now done 
by these societies, and would be reported 
by their representatives. The New Eng- 
land W. 8. A. today merely aided the 
weaker New England States, and held a 
great reunion and festival during anni- 
versary week in May, at which suffragists 
from all the New England States came 
together. During the past year Vermont 
and New Hampshire had been aided, and 
a letter from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
president of the New England W. S. A., 
had been sent to the presidents of all the 
federated women’s clubs in New England, 
asking for the names of any of the club 
members who favored suffrage. This had 
led to the discovery of suffragists in many 
places where it had not been previously 
known that there were any. 

Miss Susan Bb, Anthony was received 
with warm applause. She said she once 
heard Wendell Phillips say: ‘‘Wherever I 
go, people think I am like the town pump, 
ready to pour forth whenever they lift 
the handle.’’ It was so with her. She 
continued: “Il am glad to look into the 
faces of the suffragists from the six States 
of New England. One reason I know so 
little of the rank and file here is because 
I know that the Hub is in good hands 
and no help is needed. ‘New occasions 
teach new duties.’ We are coming into a 
new century and into new duties, and all 
the world is entering upon new methods. 
We must adopt advanced methods, too. 
People need to get knowledge on suffrage 
through their eyes instead of their ears. 
We have been holding our suffrage meet- 
ings for half a century, but the people 
will not come to us, so we must carry our 
gospel to them,” 

Miss Anthony went on to make a very 
able and sensible speech in behalf of 
bringing the subject before all the great 
organized bodies and associations, A 
brilliant woman who had attended the 
Washington Convention throughout, said 
at the close of this afternoon’s meeting 
that she had never heard Miss Anthony 
speak so well. 

Mr. Blackwell reported for the Commit- 
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tee on Resolutions and Nominations. The 
resolutions and officers are published in 
another column, 

In connection with the memorial reso- 
jutions, Mrs. Spencer said: ‘In Mrs. 
Elizabeth B, Chace we in Rhode Island 
have lost a tower of strength to all good 
causes, and woman suffrage has lost its 
mother. Mrs. Chace’s last words were 
always of forward-looking service, and 
the last work of her pen, for our house- 
hold, was to address to us a package of 
literature about the George Junior Re- 
public.” 

Mrs. Bolles: Mrs. Chace’s last official 
act as. president of the Rhode Island 
w. S. A. was to sign the petitions sent 
ont by Miss Anthony to be forwarded 
from the States to Congress. 

Mrs. Spencer also paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Frye, Dr. Mowry, and Mrs. Cornelia 
Adams, and Mrs. Howe added one to the 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Rhode Island, 
called attention to Miss Anthony’s biog- 
raphy, for which she was prepared to 
take orders. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president of 
the Maine W. S. A., gave the report for 
Maine, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles and Rev. 
Anva Garlin Spencer for Rhode Island, 
Mr. W. H. Wilbur for Vermont, and Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell for Massachusetts. 
Miss Grace Bennett, a beautiful Connecti- 
cut girl, daughter of the president of the 
Willimantic Club, read the reports of the 
Willimantic and Hartford Equal Rights 
Clubs. Miss Diana Hirschler gave a lively 
account of her recent suffrage work in 
Maine and Vermont, and said that Ver- 
mont was in some respects a most hopeful 
State. Mrs. Hamilton reported for the 
Suffrage Club of Saco, Me., Mrs. Helen 
Coftin Beedy for Farmington, Miss Col- 
burn for Portland, and Mrs. Baker for 
Bangor. Mrs. Maud Wood Park gave an 
account of the new College Equal Suffrage 
League, and Miss Blackwell made a plea 
for woman suffrage dramatic entertain- 
ments. It was generally pronounced a 
very interesting and pleasant meeting. 


MONDAY EVENING, 


On Monday evening in Park Street 
Church vestry, there was a crowded audi- 
ence. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer pre- 
sided, and opened the meeting with a 
speech that rang like a silver bugle. She 
said in part: 

I congratulate you and myself on being 
at a meeting where it is still in order to 
speak with respect of the Declaration of 
Independence. Among so much that is 
reactionary and that makes it hard to 
speak the old words, ‘‘Freedom, equal 
rights,’’ with the old enthusiasm, it is re- 
freshing to be in such an assembly as this. 
{ know it is possible to be a suffragist and 
yet to believe in an aristocratic form of 
government. Indeed, where politics is 
regarded as high business, fit only for the 
select few, it is sometimes easier to get 
woman suffrage than under a democracy, 
where the sali of equal rights often seems 
to have lost its savor. But here, so near 
to Concord and Lexington, and to that 
greatest of monuments, where the fair 
young Saxon hero is commemorated 
among his men blended of many dusky 
shades, we cannot speak for suffrage with- 
out speaking of the whole human right. 
I congratulate you that you are not, as 
the Chinaman defined Americans, *Eng- 
lishmen No. 2.”” No, you are not English- 
men No. 2, but Americans No. 1. Inthe 
main, in this matter, the suffragists have 
been the faithful remnant. No matter 
how often we may blunder, we have 
founded our feet on the rock of personal 
liberty, and the right of every individual 
to equality of opportunity. Whatever 
evils there may be in our present partial 
democracy, we believe that the remedy is 
in more democracy, not in less. When 
Pestalozzi Jay dying, he said, “I have 
lived like a dug that others may live like 
men.” That spirit is as much above the 
spirit of the battle field as the soul is 
higher than the body. Our Association 
stands for this. There are many voices, 
but only one spirit that means American- 
ism—the spirit which says, ‘‘l have no 
right that another has not.’’ For myself, 
I believe in the principles of our govern- 
ment, in the saving power of distinctive 
Americanism. Many criticisms have been 
made upon the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, but I have faith that the fever of 
militarism will pass. This is a but pass- 
ing moment of ebb; the flood-tide is com- 
ing, when we shall all believe in suffrage 
without distinction of race, color, or sex. 

MRS. DAY'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, of Maine, said, 
in part: 

A certain remonstrant lately said that 
she desired women to do the fancy trot- 
ting, and leave the heavy pulling to the 
men. Probably you have all seen what 
we down-easters call a ‘‘regular horse- 
trot.”’ The beautiful creatures come out, 
sleek, lithe, and graceful; the word ‘‘Go!”’ 
is given, and they start forward, and 
strain every nerve, and, after a mad whirl 
of dust and excitement, one of them 
passes under the bar first, and is declared 
the winner; and what does it amount to? 
Nothing. In a certain engine-house are 
two horses as handsome as those on the 
race.course. When a signal is given, they 
start out, and go, perhaps, as fast as the 
fancy trotters. Why? Because there is 
danger somewhere, and they know it as 
well as their drivers do. The fire-engine 
thunders behind them; this is heavy pull- 
ing. And when it is over, what have they 
accomplished? The saving of property, 
perhaps ot life. Which is better, to do 
only fancy trotting, or to help with the 
heavy pulling that has an aim? 

Mrs. Spencer: Suffragists are charged 
with spelling woman with a capital W; 
but we have never been exclusive or 
wished to shut out men, Our next speaker 
is a man—not, as a club president said the 
other day, a ‘‘mere map,”’ but a man plus 
the most staunch woman suffrage senti- 
ments. 





Mr. W. F. Wilbur, a Vermont lawyer, 
said, in part: 

We in Vermont largely gain our inspi:a- 
tion in this cause from Massachusetts, 
from your legislative debates, and from 
reading the brightest paper printed in 
New England, the Woman’s JouRNAL. I 
see that at your hearings the suffragists 
always have the best of the argument. A 
suffrage bill has several times passed our 
House of Representatives, only to be de- 
feated in the Senate, and once it passed 
the Senate by a large majority, but was 
defeated in the House. The two houses 
of our Legislature work like a balky team; 
when one pulls, the other holds back. 
There are some women still in Vermont 
who express the unprogressive sentiment 
that they have ‘‘all the rights they want,”’ 
and some men who encourage them in it. 
This is wrong. It is born of selfishness. 
This movement is not one of antagonism 
between men and women. Governor 
Greenhalge well said: “There is no con- 
flict in the codperation of the two halves 
of humanity.” 

MISS HIRSCHLER’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Spencer: I made my first suffrage 
speech when I was nineteen, and the 
same day an editorial appeared in a much- 
respected journal, saying that there were 
no suffragists but very aged ones. Yet 
at every annual meeting we find relays of 
young people coming forward to take up 
this work. The next speaker is a young 
woman who has been doing excellent 
work for the cause. She reminds me of a 
beautiful picture in the Art Museum, and 
1 think there is something poetically ap- 
propriate in the fact that she is named 
Diana. 

Miss Diana Hirschler said in part: 

Many people think of politics as dis- 
agreeable, as something to keep out of; 
but we cannot get away from politics; 
politics, like the poor, is always with us, 
In Philadelphia, a multitude of persons 
have been made ill with typhoid through 
the impurity of the city’s water. The 
reason is that the Philadelphia city coun- 
cil is as corrupt and polluted as the water- 
supply. At a great meeting of women 
held in Philadelphia to encourage civic 
improvement, I heard a distinguished 
man speak who is opposed to suffrage. 
He became so carried away by his subject 
that he shook his finger at that mass of 
three or four thousand women and said, 
‘What is needed is clean councilmen, and 
you must see to it at the next election, 
citizens of Philadelphia, that such coun- 
cilmen are chosen!” The women suffer 
even more than the men from this epi- 
demic of typhoid, since they have to nurse 
the sick; yet not one of them has a word 
to say as to the choice of councilmen. 

When I had to stand up ina street-car, 
I never used to feel*that any gentleman 
ought to offer me a seat. I knew that I 
was perfectly well able to stand [little 
Miss Hirschler is the picture of sturdy 
health], and I thought that if he had ar- 
rived earlier than I and so gota seat, it 
was his privilege to keep it. But since I 
have listened to so many arguments 
against equal suffrage, I look at the 
matter differently. Nowadays when I 
hang on to a strap and see men seated I 
feel like saying to them: ‘You repre- 
sented me at the polls, won’t you please 
represent me at the strap?”’ 

MISS ANTHONY'S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Spencer, in calling Mrs. Day to 
take the chair, explained that she had to 
catch a train, or nothing would have 
induced her to leave just before Miss 
Anthony’s speech. When a man with 
creaking boots started to go out just as 
John B. Gough rose to speak, Gough 
said to the audience: ‘My friends, some 
Orientals believe that whenever one man 
is born another dies, and the soul of the 
dying person transmigrates into the new- 
born, When the man who is now leaving 
the hall was born, nobody died!’ I am 
not like that man. It would give me the 
greatest pleasure to hear Miss Anthony 
if I were not obliged to catch this train. 

Miss Anthony referred to a remark 
made by a previous speaker, that suf- 
fragists had pow learned to use wiser 
methods than in the past. She said: ‘The 
women of to day vught tu be wiser and 
more persuasive than those of the past,— 
or what is the advantage of the higher 
education?— but as a matter of fact they 
are not. When the pioneers were pelted, 
it was not because of apy lack in them, 
There is no sweeter or more diguitied 
woman to-day than Lucretia Mott. There 
is none more wioning than Lucy Stone, 
We have never had a woman in our whole 
fifty years of this movement who could go 
before an audience and melt the heart of 
every one in it like that woman. She 
stood alone. Mrs. Stanton was about as 
early as anybody—I was not; I took up 
the work some years later—and she was 
most beautiful and charming, as well as 
logical and eloquent. Mrs. Nichols, of 
Vermont, and the other pioneers were not 
inferior to any of the women of to-day. 
Young women, do not delude yourselves 
with the idea that any young women of 
the present are sweeter, or more logical, 
or even better to look at, than were the 
early advocates of equal rights!” 

Miss Anthony went on to make a strong 
argument for suffrage, on several different 
grounds, including the present disadvan- 
tages of working women. She said: 
“Show me anywhere a disfranchised class 
of laborers, black or white, men or wom- 
en, and I will show you a degraded class 
of labor. I cannot promise that all wom- 
en will always vote right, but in equal 
justice to all citizens lies the only hope 
of better things.” 





Miss Mary E. Byrd, professor of astron- 
omy at Smith College, accompanied by 
Miss Annie Young, niece of Professor C. 
A. Young, of Princeton, and head of the 
department of astronomy at Mount Holy- 
oke College, went to Tunis, N. C., to 
observe the eclipse. 





THERE is more Catarrb in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials, Address, 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT COULD THE FARMER DO? 





BY GEORGE WILLIAM OGDEN. 


There was an old farmer who had a cow, 
Moo, moo, moo! 

She used to stand on the pump and bow, 
And what could the farmer do? 

Moo, moo, moo, moo, 
Moo, moo, moo! 

She used to stand on the pump and bow, 
And what could the farmer do? 


There was an old farmer who owned some 
sheep, 
Baa, baa, baa! 
They used to play cribbage while he was 
asleep, 
And laugh at the farmer’s ma. 
Baa, baa, baa, baa! ° 
Moo, moo, moo! 
He owned a cow and he owned some sheep, 
And what could the poor man do? 


There was an old farmer who owned a pig, 
Whoof, whoof, whoof! 

He used to dress up in the farmer’s wig, 
And dance on the pig-pen roof. 

Whoof, whoof! Baa, baa! 
Moo, moo, moo! 

He owned a pig, some sheep, and a cow, 
And what could the poor man do? 


There was an old farmer who owned a hen, 
Cuk-a-ca-doo, ca-doo! 

She used to lay eggs for the three hired men, 
And some for the weasel, too. 

Cuk-a-ca-doo! Whoof, whoof! 
Baa, baa! Moo! 

He owned a hen, pig, sheep, and a cow, 
And what could the poor man do? 


There was an old farmer who had a duck, 
Quack, quack, quack! 

She waddled under a two-horse truck 
For four long miles and back. 

Quack, quack! Cuk-a-ca-doo! 
Whoof! Baa! Moo! 

With a duck, hen, pig, a sheep, and a cow, 
Pray what could the poor man do? 


There was an old farmer who had a cat, 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
She used to waltz with a gray old rat 
By night in the farmer's mow. 
Mee-ow! Quack! Cuk-a-ca-doo! 
Whoof! Baa! Moo! 
With cat, duck, hen, pig, sheep, and a cow, 
Pray what could the poor man do? 
—St. Nicholas. 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT YOURSELF? 

There was a great commotion in the 
back yard. Mamma hurried to the win- 
dow, to see Johnny chasing the cat with 
stones. 

“Why, Johnny, what are you doing? 
What is the matter with kitty?” she 
called. 

“She’s all dirty, mamma, Somebody 
shut her up in the coal hole,” he said. 

‘“‘And is that all?’”?’ mamma wanted to 
know. 

“Why, yes,’ 
and black and horrid! 
her ’round,”’ 

Mamma was about to speak, then 
checked herself, and went back into the 
house. Presently Johnny came in, cry- 
ing, and ran to her for help. He had 
fallen into a puddle, and was dripping 
with mud, 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” he cried, sure 
of help from her. 

She arose, and started toward him, 
then turned, and sat down again. 

‘‘Jane,”’ she said, quietly, to the nurse, 
who sat sewing near by, “do you know 
where there are any good sized gravel 
stones?” 

Nurse looked up, astonished, and John- 
ny stopped his loud noise to stare. 

“Stones, ma’am?” asked Jane. 

“Yes,” said mamma, “to throw at 
Johnny. He’s been in a puddle, and is 
dirty and black and horrid! We don’t 
want such things around.” 

Johnny felt as if this was more than he 
could bear, but a funny gleam in his 
mother’s eye kept his heart from being 
quite broken. 

‘Please, mamma, I'll never do it 
again!” he cried, in humble tones. ‘Poor 
kitty! I see now just how badly I made 
her feel.”’ 

Johnny was then washed and comfort- 
ed, but he did not soon forget the little 
lesson of kindness to those in misfortune. 
— Sunbeam. 


said Johnny. ‘She's dirty 
We don’t want 





HUMOROUS. 


“The way to sleep,” says the scientist, 
“is to think of nothing.”’ But this isa 
mistake. The way to sleep is to think it 
is time to get up. 


A boy was fishing on the wharf, and 
fellin. He was rescued by a man. The 
man asked, ‘‘How did you come to fall 
in?” The boy replied indignantly: “I 
didn’t come to fall in. I came to fish.” 


Dr. Popkin and his sister, in the early 
days of mountain travel, went to New 
Hampshire. The good doctor had never 
registered at a hotel with a companion. 
He saw that the man before him wrote: 
‘John Smith and lady.’’ Taking the pen, 
he wrote, ‘John Popkin,’’ and then medi- 
tated, ‘‘Elizabeth is a lady, but she is not 
my wife.”’ So he wrote, ‘John Popkin 
and a lady.’ Then, fearing that the mat- 
ter was still not perfectly plain, he added, 
‘‘who is not his wife.”’ 

“This road isn’t travelled very much, is 
it?” asked a tourist who had stopped to 
get a drink at a log cabin, which was the 
only human habitation he had seen for two 
hours, The woman of whom he had 
asked the question replied: ‘Well, I 
reckon yo'd ‘a’ thought it was travelled if 
you'd been here one day last week. There 
was a four-hoss team, an’ a man on a 
mule, an’ a buggy, an’ a man on foot, an’ 
a ox-team hitched to a hay-rack went over 
this road all in one day! I tell you, it was 
real excitin’!”’ 


A Chicago man decided to name his in- 
fant daughter Eulalia in honor of the 
Spanish Infanta, To inform the princess 
of the honor, he wrote to her on a sheet 
of his office paper. In course of time he 
received a reply, in which the Infanta 
graciously thanked him. The direction 
of the envelope excited the admiration of 
all who beheld it. The address ran: 


*El] Senor Don William Bilkinson, 
Metal Lath and Fireproofing. 
(Estimates furnished.) 

Single and double Expansion Bolts. 
Tel. Canal 9230. Factory, Blue Island 
Avenue. 

Office —— Halstead Street, 
Chicago, 

North America, 

United States,”’ 

The secretario had evidently been in- 
structed to leave out none of Don Bilkin- 
son’s titles of honor.— New York Tribune. 











“A SINGLE FACT 

Is worth a shipload of argument. What 
shall be said, then, of thousands of facts? 
Every cure by Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
fact, presenting the strongest possibie 
evidence of the merit of this medicine. 
Thousands and thousands of such facts 
prove that Hood’s Sarsaparilla will cure 
all diseases caused or promoted by im- 
pure blood, It is the best medicine money 
can buy. 

INDIGESTION, 
Hood’s Pills. 


nausea are cured by 


To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit.in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass.. B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application, 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
EvLis MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMs, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
er... inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 








ANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 

engage under salary and commission in a remu- 

nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
BOX 178, Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


See Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
——S—T—]—["! 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading. Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 








Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober l and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastenctors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
— 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tosnat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, ¢1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston 
where through tickets to FS go Weat are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNOAL MEETING 
The 16th annual meeting of the Vermont 
W.S. A. will be held in the Baptist church 
at Waterbury Centre, Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday, June 12, 13, 1900. In addition 
to home speakers, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National American 
W.S.A., and Mr. Henry B Blackwell, edi- 
tor of the WomaAn’s JourNAL, will give ad- 
dresses. For entertainment, address Mr. E. 
N. Newcomb, Waterbury Centre, Vt., chair- 
mn of reception committee. 
Gro. L Srony, President, 
Laura Moore, Secretary, 
E.visaBEtTH CoLuey, Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. CHANDLER, Avditor. 
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WIDOWS AND VOTERS. 

Every metropolitan daily paper contains 
incidents, in almost every issue, which, to 
an enlightened mind, show women’s need 
of the ballot for their own protection, and 
the cruel injustice to which they are sub- 
jected in consequence of their disfran- 
chisement. Here is a case, cited by the 
Boston Herald, contrasting the treatment 
recently accorded to a poor New Hamp- 
shire widow with that given to rich Bos- 
ton Shylocks by the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts. In the case of 
the widow, the violation of law had been 
univtentional; in the case of the Shylocks 
it was wilful and premeditated. Yet to 
the widow was granted “leave to with- 
draw; to the Shylocks, leave to violate 
Jaw with impunity. 

The Herald says: 


TWO DIFFERENT TREATMENTS. 


The House of Representatives is to act 
to-day as a special assignment on House 
bill No. 567, relative to the building at 
the corner of St. James Avenue and Trin 
ity Place, in the city of Boston, this being 
a bill permitting the owners of this build- 
ing, who have set the building laws of 
Boston at defiance, to be relieved from the 
financial liability—that is, the necessity— 
of making a change which an enforce- 
ment of the law would require. The com- 
mittee on cities, with a minority dissent- 
ing, has recommended that such relief be 
granted; but, curiously enough, on the 
same day that this subject was referred 
to the committee on cities there was also 
referred to it House bill No. 478, being an 
act to exempt the estate No. 13 Compton 
Street, in the city of Boston, from the 
operation of the building laws. 

This was a case in which the owner of 
the aforesaid building, Mrs. Eliza M. 
Newell, a widow, living in Wilton, N. H., 
petitioned the Legislature to be relieved 
from the burden of the city building laws 
which rest upon her and prevent ber from 
obtaining an adequate return upon an in- 
vestment which had been unwittingly 
made in her behalf. It seems thatin the 
fall of 1895 one Jacob Cohen obtained a 
permit to build a four-story dwelling 
house at 13 Compton Street. Without 
notice to the building department, he 
changed his plan, and constructed a tene- 
ment house for eight families. There was 
no authority on the part of the building 
inspector to stop him when the work was 
going on, but when the structure was 
completed a complaint was filed that the 
statute which provides that a tenement 
house shall have an open space in the 
rear from ground to sky of a depth equal 
to one-half of the depth of the street in 
front, but not over twenty feet, had been 
violated. There were also one or two 
other minor defects, but this was the 
principal one. 

An injunction was obtained in accord- 
ance with this request, which is still in 
force, hence five of the eight tenements 
must always remain empty unless the 
building is materially altered, or the Leg- 
islature intervenes and makes an excep- 
tion in this case. Mrs. Newell’s interest 
arises from the fact that the executors of 
her husband’s estate took a mortgage of 
$14,000 on the building and land in ques- 
tion, competent lawyers having stated 
that the title was good. The executors 
had no notice that the building violated 
the law, and they conveyed the mortgage 
to the widow as her share of the estate. 
When, however, the city intervened, and 
the order to partially vacate the premises 
was issued, and the five tenants vacated 
the house, the owner of the equity aban- 
doned the property, and Mrs, Newell fore 
closed her mortgage and took possession. 
Suc was the iunocent sufferer by a viola- 
tion of the building law, and she therefore 
prayed the Legislature that this building 
of hers might be exempt from its opera- 
tions, so that she could let the five empty 
tenements that she now has upon her 
hands. 

The committee on cities, when it had 
her case under consideration, had no hesi- 
tancy in finding that, although the loss 
was a grievous one, and fell upon a widow 
with small resources, it was a matter in 
which the Legislature should not inter- 
fere, and they gave her, very properly, 
leave to withdraw. But when the case of 
the Westminster Chambers appeared, in 








which the building law was violated 
neither through innocence nor ignorance, 
but in which the violators represented 
large financial interests, then a majority 
of the committee looked upon the matter 
in a different light. The New Hampshire 
widow might recoup herself as best she 
could, but a building syndicate should 
have a tender regard paid to its possible 
losses. Is this even-handed justice? 

Let no one suppose that the widow's 
plea was rejected solely because she was 
poor, or because she was a woman. Had 
she beep a resident voter in this Com- 
monwealth, having a representative and a 
Senator who owed their election to her 
vote and those of other women, her re 
quest would probably have been granted. 
On the other hand, if the owners of the 
Westminster Chambers had not been 
voters, able to influence the reélection of 
legislators next fall, they would have been 
required to comply with the law. Well 
bas the Republicav party, in ove of its 
national platforms, defined suffrage as 


“the right preservative of all other 
rights!" Why then withhold it from 
women? H. B B. 





CAMP LIFE AT MANILA. 





The Boston Times is shocked at the ex- 
posure of the evils of camp life by William 
Lloyd Garrison in the Springfield Republi 
can, republished in the Woman's JouR 
NAL, and accuses us of indecency. It 
asserts that these evils ‘‘are duplicated in 
the case of masses of men in all our large 
cities.” If this be true, the tact should 
be made known. The Times, like an os- 
trich, would hide its bead in a bank when 
an enemy makes his appearance. ‘“Ob- 
scene literature” is an attempt to make 
vice attractive. Mr. Garrison's object is 
to show the public the frightful result of 
herding men together in standing armies, 
separated from ali contact with virtuous, 
self-respecting womanhood, When women 
are aware of what militarism implies of 
danger to manhood, to womanhood, and 
tu the American home, they will demand 
the ballot in order to put a siop to war 
altogether. H. B. B. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The New England W. S. A., at its an- 
nual meeting held May 28, adopted the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we congratulate the women 
ofthe Methodist church on having practically 
secured equal representation in the lay, elect- 
oral and genera! conferences, after a twelve- 
years battle; that we congratulate the wom- 
en of Annapolis on their being allowed to 
vote for the first time; the women of Eng- 
land on the passage through the House of 
Commons by a two to one majority of the 
bill permitting them toserve as county coun- 
cillors and aldermen, and the women of 
West Australia on obtaining full parlia- 
mentary suffrage. 

That in this, the closing annual meeting of 
the century we count the gains of fifty years 
—an evolution of women unexampled in the 
annals of civilization; freedom of thought, 
speech, and action secured; admission to 
education, industry, and the protessions ob- 
tained; rights of person, property, and earn- 
ings established; the laws regulating the 
married relation partially reformed; school 
committee suffrage established in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut; publhe opinion enlightened 
and liberalized ;—these are the foundations 
laid, upon which the twentieth century will 
build full enfranchisement for New England 
women. 

That we record the losses we have sus- 
tained during the past year: in Maine, Mrs. 
Dorcas Donnell and Mrs. Mary Melcher; in 
Massachusetts, Samuel May and Charles K. 
Whipple, James Noble and Lorenza Haynes ; 
in Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace, Martha 
Mowry, and Mrs. Adams. These faithful 
friends and allies will be sadly missed and 
widely mourned. Their places must be filled 
by younger workers who will carry the 
women's cause to victory. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Maine: Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Hon. 
Eugene Hale, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Armenia S. 
White, Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Mrs. Enoch 
Powell, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry 
W. Blair. 

Vermont: Rev. George L. Storey, Mrs. 
Emily “. Reed, Wendel! Phillips Stafford, 
Mrs. R. S. Taft, Mr. O. H. Wheeler. 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, 
Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Hon. J. C. Wyman, 
Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, Augustine Jones, 
Rev. W. Willard C. Selleck. 


Connecticut: Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances 
Ellen Burr. 


EXECUTIVE CUMMITTEE, 


Maine: Mrs. Etta N. Osgood, Mrs. S. 
J. L. OBrion, Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Anon Greeley, Miss E. U. Yates, Mrs. Helen 
Coffin Beedy. 

New Hampshire: Miss Mary N. Chase, 
Mrs. M. L. Griffin, Mrs. J. H. Ela, Miss 
C. R. Wendell. 

Vermont: Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. 
D. Chandler, Mr. L, F. Wilbur, Judge R. 
S. Taft, Miss Colley. 

Massachusetts: Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Eleanor Noble, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. 
Carrie Anders, Mrs. Martha M, Atkins, 
Hon. George A. O. Ernst, Miss H. E. 
Turner. : 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Elizabeth C, Orms- 
bee, Hon. Edwin E. Pierce, Mrs. Jeanette 
S. French, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Rev. Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, Miss Susan C. 





Kenyon, Mrs. Elizabeth Lund, Mrs. B. A, 
Ballou. 

Connecticut: Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
Hon. Jobn Hooker, Mrs. Susan 8. Cheney. 
Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, Mrs. Ella 8, 
Bennett. 





NATIONAL BAZAR NOTES. 

The returns from the correspondence 
in regard to the National Bazar are en- 
couraging. 

New York and Maine take the lead in 
engaging to furnish and manage State 
booths, though quite a number of other 
States have written that they were plan- 
ning and working in that direction. 

Maine is again in the Jead in having 
appointed a State Bazar Committee. Its 
members are: Mrs. George C. Fry, chair- 
man, 364 Spring Street, Portland; Mrs. E. 
S. Osgood, 15 Avon Street, Portland; Mrs. 
S. F. Hamilton, Saco. The chairman has, 
since her acceptance of the position, 
decided upon a trip abroad; but, during 
her absence until July 22, correspondence 
in Maine may be addressed to the other 
members of her committee. 

Rhode Island has shown her active 
interest by also appointing a State Bazar 
Committee, the chairman of which is Mrs. 
Jeanette S. French, 365 Main Street, Paw- 
tucket. Rhode Island, though small, 
evidently intends to be in the van of the 
procession when it comes to very practi- 
cal work, 

The president of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Ellen H. E, Price has 
secured one person in each League in her 
County to be responsible in the Bazar and 
in reporting work to the State officials. 
This seems a very practical way of divid- 
ing the work. 

RACHEL FosterR AVERY. 


=> ___ 
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if this cause also takes time. But it is 
advancing constantly. To-day I visited 
the Handel and Haydn Society. This cor- 
poration is eighty three years old, and 
during all that time it has used woman’s 
voice, but has not let ber vote. Last 
night it voted unanimously to appoint a 
committee to decide, not only as to en- 
abling women to be members of the cor- 
poration and vote, but also to hold office. 

The great Methodist church, after ex- 
isting for more than a hundred years, bas 
just invited women to come in and belp 
govern the church. Woman is now equal 
in the home and in the church, and she 
must soon be equal in the State. The 
Handel and Haydn Society and the Meth. 
odist church have just come up to the 
line—the women have not changed. 

There is need of women in public 
affairs. I do not need to call your atten- 
tion to the ice trust, to the alleged black- 
mailing in Philadelphia, to the scandals 
in Cuba, and to the stormy state of 
politics in Kentucky. All these things 
indicate that government is not com- 
pletely successful under present condi- 
tions. But we are looking forward to a 
time when men and women together 
will take part in public affairs, and we 
shall then have @ much more nearly per- 
fect government. 

The next speaker will be a lady who 
lately had a celebration of her eightieth 
birthday, and I have been looking around 
for some one who looked like a person 
eighty years old, but I have not found 
her. You will all be delighted to hear 
from that aggressive champion of equal 
rights for fifty years, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. 

MISS ANTHONY’S SPEECH. 


Miss Anthony said: 

The Lieutenant Governor has told the 
whole story. We sowed in the East the 
seed of this great agitation, and the fruit 
is garnered in England and the West. I 
wondered if the Lieutenant-Governor had 
considered the reason of this. 

The colonies of Australia and New Zea- 
land, where women vote, are much like 
our Western States. A very bright wo- 
man wrote me from England, last sum- 
mer, to ask why suffrage was still delayed 
in the Eastern States, where it had been 
advocated longest. but was already granted 
in the West. I said it was because the 
brightest and best and most progressive 
young men educated here at the East have 
taken Horace Greeley’s advice and gone 
West; and when that bright young man 
goes West, he does not always go alone. 
Often a vright young woman accompanies 
him, and there is such a comradeship be- 
tween them, amid the hardships of build- 
ing up a new Civilization, that it comes 
easily and naturally to him to give her 
equal rights. It is work done in Boston 
and New York that has enfranchised the 
West. My own nieces have gone out 
there. And | appeal to you to keep on 
with the work, and to give money to 
promote the spread of equal rights at the 
West to those who know how to use it. 
Wendell Phillips said of some decision of 
a Wisconsin court, which was more liberal 
than those of the Massachusetts courts, 
that it was because the civilization of 
Massachusetts was in the gristle in Wis- 
consin. 

My father was one of the early manu- 
facturers in Western Massachusetts, at 
Adams, and the only foreigner in the 
town then was a Scotchman, a highly 
skilled workman whose wife could read 
Burns more beautifully than any one I 
ever knew. Now, in the factories of 
Western New York, you will hardly find 
one native. American. Legislators vote 
down woman suffrage because they know 
that they would not be supported by their 





constituency in passing it. But I am not 
discouraged. I am glad that these foreign 
men are here, and are here to be edncated. 

In the West we have something of the 
same kind to encounter, but not so much 
of it. When a woman suffrage amend- 
ment was submitted in South Dakota in 
1890, the returns showed that a majority 
of the native-born men voted forit. But 
there were in South Dakota a great num- 
ber of foreign-born men, and they voted 
almost solidly against it. They were 
largely from Russia and other countries 
where liberty had hardly been dreamed 
of even for men—yet they were glad to 
vote. But, while they accepted for them- 
selves everything that this country could 
offer in the way of larger freedom, it never 
occurred to them that their wives and 
mothers should have any more rights than 
they had had in the old countries. 

The mission of this nation is to assimi- 
late all nationalities; and if we are true 
to it we shall come to the time when all 
men, and as the Quaker preacher said,‘‘con- 
sequently all women,”’—will enjoy equality 
of rights. Hard and faithful work is all 
that is necessary, and though I am past 
the four score mark, as long as I live I 
shall continue to work for the liberty of 
all the people of this country, women 
included, 

MRS. CATT’S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Catt was introduced by Mr. Bates 
as Miss Anthony's successor in the na- 
tional presidency. ‘‘A successor of whom 
I am proud,” said Miss Anthony. Mrs. 
Catt said: 

With all respect for our chairman, I do 
not quite approve of his introduction, or 
ot Miss Anthony’s comment. Miss An- 
thony will never have a successor. There 
has been but one Susan B. Anthony, and 
there will never be another. Perhaps 
there will never need to be another; but 
one such woman in a century is enough. 

When a general makes his estimate of 
his forces before a bittle, he cannot count 
on all his men. There are the sick, the 
disabled, the traitors, the timid who will 
run away, and the over sanguine who 
will rush in too rashly and not be able to 
stand their ground. In our suffrage armies 
we find these same classes. 

There are two kinds of suffragists who 
cannot be relied upon, the pessimistic 
suffragists and the optimistic suffragists, 
and | dén’t know which are our greatest 
enemies. They are counted as among us, 
and swell our numbers, and our enemies 
fight us the harder on account of it, but 
tuey do not lift a hand to help the cause. 
The optimistic suffragists are the people 
who have learned just enough about evo- 
lution to believe that progress is a law of 
nature. They think of it as the small boy 
did of the flies. 

“Jamie,” said Willie, ‘‘see what a curi- 
ous little fly! Look at his eyes, and his 
legs, and his wings; how did God ever 
make him?” 

“Ho!” answered Jamie, “I don’t sup- 
pose He made him as a carpenter makes 
things. God just said, ‘Let there be 
flies!’ and there is flies.”’ 

These optimistic suffragists—and their 
name is legion—think that God simply 
said, ‘‘Let there be progress!’’ and there 
is progress; and thus there is no respon- 
sibility resting on the individual. When 
they are asked to do anything, they say, 
‘It is coming.”’ 

Then there are the pessimistic suffrag- 
ists. They say, ‘‘The current is setting 
toward imperialism and aristocracy, and 
away from democracy, and nothing can be 
done; therefore let us not try to do any- 
thing.’’ These two classes are our great 
obstacles. If these optimistic and pes- 
simistic suffragists were real soldiers, we 
might march on to victory, or if we could 
count them out altogether. 

Is our cause in a discouraging condi- 
tion? Let ussee. Every new idea must 
go through three stages—ridicule, argu- 
ment, and opposition. Go study history, 
and can you find one idea that has not had 
to go through these three stages? Not 
one, After the first woman’s rights con- 
vention, for twenty years there was a 
distinct period of ridicule. Lucy Stone 
once said that she had sometimes been 
pelted with eggs, but that she had never 
had any bad eggs, such as used to be 
thrown at Abby Kelly in earlier days; and 
she thought this delicate evolution of the 
eggs marked the progress of public senti- 
meut. When Miss Anthony started out 
on a lecture tour, in a new and particu- 
larly stylish black silk dress, a prominent 
journal reported that ‘‘as usual, Miss 
Anthony wore a rusty black alpaca, much 
too short in front,’’ and that absurd 
description of her went all over the 
country. 

‘hen came the period of argument, 
when Mrs. Stone, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Stanton 
went around lecturing at the Lyceums. 
People argued the question with them, 
and they argued it in the’ spirit of the old 
scholastic debate as to how many angels 
could stand on the point of a needle, 
Now we have reached the stage of active 
and organized opposition. The opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage is stronger to-day 
than ever before (faint applause from an 
Anti in the vack of the hall), Can you 
think of one new idea that ever went 
through these three stages, and was not 
victorious at last? 

Some good and intelligent people op- 
pose woman suffrage, because intelligence 
and education are not always commen- 
surate with liberality of mind. Some 
years ago a learned man wrote a book to 
prove the existence of witches, and the 
necessity of seeking them out and pun- 
ishing them. It was published, with a 
preface highly commending the work, and 
fully endorsing the views set forth in it; 
and that preface was signed by the presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Twenty-five 
years passed by, and there was not an 
educated man in any civilized community 
who did not know that there were no 
witches, and that there never had been 
a witch except in the disordered imagina- 








tions of those who believed in them. 
When Danie! Webster; made his great 
speech in Congress in defence of the 
Fugitive Slave law, an address of thanks 
to him was issued by several hundred of 
the leading citizens of Boston, and promi- 
bent among the signers was the president 
of Harvard College. Twenty-five years 
later there was not a slave in the United 
States, or in any civilized nation. So 
when a petition against suffrage for wom- 
en is sent to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, we need not be surprised or dis- 
couraged because we find among the 
signers the president of Harvard College, 

People fancy that we are excluded from 
suffrage because good men are afraid of 
the bad women, but it is because bad men 
are afraid of the good women. It is not 
chiefly because good men fear the infliu- 
ence of bad politics on good women, but 
because bad men fear the influence*\of 
good women on bad politics. = 

Why does woman suffrage meet with 
this bitter and vindictive opposition? The 
source of such an opposition is always a 
vested interest. What vested interest? 
Is it the banks? They can trust their 
women stockholders. Is it the manu- 
facturing interests? They are nut afraid 
of the women. No. It is the vested in- 
terests in the vice of this country. The 
vicious interests used to be represented by 
isolated individuals; but this is the age of 
trusts. The vicious interests are now ina 
trust. and they dare not commit their 
safety to a nation with a conscience. 

When | was in Oklahoma a year or two 
ago, working for the passage of an equal 
suffrage bill, a Saloon-Keepers’ League 
was organized throughout the Territory 
on purpose to defeat it, They established 
a finely equipped saluon close to the legis- 
lative halls, and furnished all the members 
with whatever they wished to drink, with- 
out charge, and money was freely used for 
bribery. in another State, when woman 
suffrage was pending, a negro who owned 
a whole street of brothels, came to organize 
the negro vote against the women. In 
still another State, the gambling interests 
Organized to defeat us. Whenever you 
hear of a defeat in a Western State, you 
may know that it was due to the organ- 
ized opposition of the vicious interests. 
The representatives of these interests do 
not appear befvre legislators at public 
hearings; they see them afterwards. 
They do not hold parlor meetings; they 
meet privately in back rooms. They do 
not print remonstrances; they circulate 
them. 

The days of martyrdom are not over. 
This cause needs martyrs; it needs ser- 
vants; it nesds soldiers; it needs you. Let 
us stand for the purity of American poli- 
tics, for the faith of our forefathers, for 
the democracy we love. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S SPEECH. 


It does not seem worth while for any of 
us to say another word, Mrs, Chapman 
Catt has said it all, and has put the whole 
thing in so clear a light, and withso much 
force and power, that I cannot pull myself 
together. I am not often upset by any- 
body, but I have been greatly moved by 
her address. Besides, 1 am almost talked 
out. I do not get the credit that Mrs. 
Howe and Miss Anthony do for being old, 
but I shall be eighty myself in four or 
five months. I have made one long speech 
already this afternoon, and another yes- 
terday, and seven within the last five days, 
and I have reached the end of my tether. 
An Irishman, who was at work on the 
roof of a house, slipped over the edge and 
fell to the ground. His fellow workman 
looked over, and called down: ‘O, Pat, 
is it kilt you are?” ‘No,’ answered Pat, 
in a faint voice, “I’m not kiit entirely, 
but [I’m spacheless.’’ To-night I am ip 
the condition of Pat. 


MRS. LUCY HOBART DAY’S SPEECH, 


If Mrs. Livermore is speechless, I don’t 
know what you can think of me. 

There is a small boy who visits in my 
home, and who, like all small boys, is 
sometimes naughty. One day his grand- 
father asked him, ‘‘Does your mother ever 
whip you?” With perfect frankness, and 
without the least embarrassment, he an- 
swered, “Oh, yes, she stands it as long as 
she can, and then she whips me.’”’ The 
women of Maine are in the position of 
that mother. We have stood the disad- 
vantages of disfranchisement about as 
long as we can, and now we feel like pun- 
ishing somebody! 

Mrs. Day gave several interesting points 
about the work in Maine and in general. 


MR. ANDERSON’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Bates said the question was often 
raised, Who would take care of the baby? 
Mr. Anderson, as superintendent of the 
Children’s Floating Hospital, took 6,000 
sick babies down the harbor, every sum- 
mer, for fresh air. 

Mr. Anderson said in part: 

When Miss Anthony spoke of that 
Scotchman, I was anxious to know what 
sort of body he was. I was afraid he was 
on the wrong side. I was glad to hear 
that his wife read Burns so beautifully. 
It is only a little while since I was in the 
land of Burns. You remember what he 
says of women: 

Auld Nature sweers the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O! 

I have been more like a sponge this 
evening than anything else. I like to ab- 
sorb all the good things I hear, and 
squeeze them out on somebody else as 
opportunity offers. It was a great joy 
to me to hear that John Bright’s daughter 
is on this platform. 

Mr. Anderson vaid a tribute to John 
Bright, and to the cleanness of Rochdale, 
which he had visited on his last trip 
abroad. He repeated, by request, a story 
about a Scotch carrier who was going to 
Burbie(?). Not being much used to writ- 
ing, he told his wife that when he got 
there he would send her a bit of paper, 
and when she saw the ‘“‘Queen’s head” 
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(the stamp) on the envelope, she might 
know he had arrived safely. But the 
envelope happened to bear on the other 
corner the initials of the manufacturers, 
D. D. B., and ths puzzled his wife. She 
took it to a neighbor, and asked what it 
could mean. The neighbor belonged to 
the same class as the pessimistic suf- 
fragists. She said, ‘Eh, woman, that’s 
very bad news; that means ‘Donald's 
drunk in Burbie!’” The wife then con- 
sulted another neighbor, a still deeper 
pessimist. She said, “D D. B. means 
‘Donald's dead and buried!’”’ “It can’t 
mean that,” said the wife, ‘“‘for he sent 
me the letter; and she took it to a third 
neighbor. This woman was an optimist. 
She said, ‘‘Ah, that’s good news. It’s clear 
enough; it means ‘Donald's doing 
bravely!’ ”’ 

In laying the foundations for the bridge 
over the Forth, for two years all the work 
was done under the water, out of sight. 
Then people began to see the etone piers 
rising a few inches above the surface; 
then the great blocks and girders ap- 
peared, and now thousands pass over the 
bridge every day; but they could never 
have done it but for the men who worked 
for two years out of sight. The founda- 
tions of the whole movement for enlarged 
rights for women were laid by those who 
are here to-night, and their co-workers 
God bless those who lay the foundations! 

Mr. Anderson closed with the story of 
the brave Scotch piper of the Gordon 
Highlanders, who kept on playing ‘‘The 
Cock of the North’’ after he had been 
shot through both legs, and inspired the 
soldiers so that they won the victory. 
“God help us to fight, and work and win!”’ 
he said. 


MRS. CLARK'S SPEECH, 


Lieut.-Gov, Bates expressing a strong 
wish for a few words from John Bright's 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Bright Clark arose 
rather reluctantly, and received an ovation, 
the audience standing up and waving 
their handkerchiefs. She said: 

I take this applause as a sign of friend- 
liness toward the women on our side of 
the ocean who are working for suffrage in 
the mother country. In spite of all the 
Revolutionary relics I have seen within 
the last few days, I still feel that we are 
the old country, and that you are our 
daughter. 

This hall is associated with many things 
that are dear to English Liberals. I am 
glad to find that it is still used for public 
meetings. It makes me feel quite home- 
like to tind myself on the same platform 
with a Scotchman. My father was much 
interested in the system of educa- 
tion in the United States. I have just 
been seeing some of your beautiful big 
schools; we may learn much from them, 
and I wish that everybody in England who 
is not interested in education could come 
and see them. In the future I hope for a 
closer fellowship between the two coun- 
tries, and especially between the women 
of the two countries. 


MR. CLARK’S SPEECH, 


Mr. Bates said: “We believe in equal 
rights for man as well as woman, and we 
should be very glad to have a word from 
Mr. Clark.”” Mr. Clark said: 

It is hardly possible to convey our feel- 
ings in speaking in this hall. From my 
childhood I have read of the historic 
scenes that took place here. But among 
all the fights for freedom that have been 
made in this hall, there has been none 
worthier than this. I sometimes wonder 
what kind of mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters those men can have who oppose equal 
rights for women. I was brought up to 
believe that politics should be a part of 
every man’s and woman’s religion. I 
have seven sisters who take an intelli- 
gent interest in public questions, and my 
daughters are as capable of understand- 
ing such questions as my sons. Women 
can be away night after night at balls, 
parties, and receptions, and it is absurd 
to say that their home duties would be 
neglected if they took half an hour to cast 
a parliamentary vote once in four or five 
years. The welfare of the country is 
bound up with its women, and it is very 
unfortunate that sons should be brought 
up to see their mothers regarded as in- 
feriors, and their sisters not expected to 
interest themselves in other than frivolous 
things. 


MRS. HELEN A. SHAW’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Bates said there were two ladies 
named Shaw interested in the suffrage 
movement, and he had never been able to 
tell which was which. He was indebted 
to Mr. E. H. Clement, editor of the Boston 
Transcript, for a method of distinguishing 
them, Mr. Clement had just suggested 
that one was the Reverend and the other 
the irreverent Shaw. The irreverent Shaw, 
Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, would be tire 
next speaker. Mrs. Shaw said: 

I feel as if I had risen to sing a little 
song after you had been listening to Patti, 
Melba, and all the great singers; but there 
are many reasons why we should sing. 
How delightful it is to have our beloved 
Lieutenant-Governor where we can ap- 
plaud him all we want to without fear 
of the gavel! We are rocking the oid 
Cradle of Liberty to the right tune at last. 
I think it has waited for this all these 
years. A witty colored sister at Wash- 
ington, referring to the oft-quoted lines: 


“The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world,” 
said, “If they really thought so, they 
would be looking after that job them- 
Selves. But they know it is the hand 
which holds the ballot that rules the 
world, and so they hold on to the ballot 
and let us rock the cradle all we want to.”’ 
I wish you all knew how inspiring it is to 
attend the National Suffrage Convention. 
There were most interesting women from 
far-away Oregon, and the daughters of 
Dixie, with their slow, graceful movements, 
and with plenty of good things to say. 
There were the breeze and push of our 





Western sisters; they could crowd more 
into the allotted time than any one else, 
and havea minute left at the end to ex- 
plain how much superior their State was 
to all others It was equal to a year’s 
travel to see the various types. The cen- 


tre of all was our beloved Miss Anthony, | 


of whom it might be said, as of Cleopatra, 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 

How infinitely various she was, now 
rising up, a prophetess, now coming down 
to scold us for our big hats, or for whis- 
pering! When Miss Anthony introduced 
me to the audience, and said I was to 


speak on the remonstrants, she added, | 


“She looks like a remonstrant herself.’’ 
That almost crushed me. During all the 
rest of my stay in Washington I was 
looking into every mirror I passed to 
see what there was about me that re- 
sembled a yemonstrant. 


that even Miss Anthony can hardly see 
any difference of outward aspect between 
a remonstrant and a most fiery and ardent 


suffragist, the final coalition must be at | 


hand; and it is constantly drawing nearer, 


in spite of the Ananias and Sapphira tac- | 


tics of their leaders. 

Mrs. Shaw drew an impressive picture 
of the turn of the tide, and closed with 
Arthur Hugh Clough’s lines: 

“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding iu, the main.”’ 


REV. ANNA H, SHAW’S SPEECH. 


I will tell you a story, and let you judge 
whether I am reverend or irreverent. We 


once held a suffrage meeting in Bingham- | 
Wish. | 
ing to impress upon the audicnce that we | 


ton, N. Y., a very religious town. 


were not infidels, Miss Anthony, in intro- 
ducing me, said: “This is Rev. Anna 
Shaw; she is an orthodox woman, an or- 
dained minister, and my right bower.” 


Everybody in that Baptist congregation | 


seemed to know what a right bower means 
as well as you do. 
Miss Anthony said to me, ‘‘What did [ 
say to make the people laugh so?’ ‘You 
called me your right bower,’’ I answered. 
“Well,” she said, ‘‘you are my right-band 


man. That is what a right bower means, 
isn’t it?’ At the meeting that evening 
she said: ‘‘I was brought up a Quaker, 


and | had to come to a Baptist town, and | 
be told by a Methodist preacher what a | 


right bower was!’ So Mrs. Shaw and I 
have both had to suffer by Miss Anthony’s 
introductions. 

It seems years ago since I studied in 
your divinity school. I remember my 
tirst meeting with such a gathering as 
this, and how awe-inspiring it seemed to 
me. When I graduated, | was recom- 
mended for ordination by the man who 
has just been made bishop. If Dr. Hamil- 
ton had been bishop of the Conference 
then, he would have ordained me, and the 
whole question of the ordination of wom- 
en in the M. E, Church would have 
been settled. Bishop Haven had prom- 
ised to ordain me, but he died before my 
graduation, and the gentleman who was 
then bishop of the Conference did not see 
fitto doso. The forty-two young men in 
the class, all of whom had probably com- 
mitted some |sins, weie forgiven and 
ordained, but Anna Oliver and I were 
told to stand aside. We found out then 
what the unpardonable sin was. It was 
to be awoman. Now, twenty years later, 
Dr. Hamilton has become a bishop, and 
the other man who was made a bishop at 
the same time has also fought for us all 
along; and the M. E. Conference has 
admitted women. This shows how far 
the tide in the church has risen in twenty 
years. The church does not lead, it fol- 
lows along. 

Miss Shaw gave an amusing account of 
her experience in addressing the West 
Virginia Legislature, when she mistook 
an opponent for a friend, and made him a 
friend by treating him as one. Referring 
to the pictures on the menu, of Miss 
Anthony and a girl in college cap and 
gown, she spoke of the debt the young 
college women owe to the pioneers: 

A college woman once told me she was 
opposed to the suffragists. I said to her, 
“How did you get the opportunities of 
education?” “Oh,” she said, ‘‘these op- 
portunities grow as civilization grows.” 
But how does civilization grow? You 
do not send to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for a package of civilization seed! 
These opportunities do grow as civiliza- 
tion grows—by martyrdom. The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed not only of the 
church, but of everything good. It is a 
hard thing to take up a new truth. These 
men and women who sit on this platform 
blazed the way for us. It is the bruised 
bodies of these that have made the bridge 
between ignorance and intelligence over 
which we have come. If I could saya 
word to ring in anybody’s heart, it 
should be to these young women in cap 
and gown. Think what your privileges 
have cost. If you do not use them to 
make the world better, you are unworthy 
of the sacrifice. 

They sang here of freedom from the 
British yoke, and of freedom for the 
slaves, but we sing of freedom not for a 
class bat for all humanity. This is t e 
right place in which to rock our cradle, 
only the women of to-day have become 
too wise to rock. We have rocked too 
much, and been rocked tvo much, and 
that is why there are so many rattle- 
headed people. The time for rocking is 
past, and the time to act has come. 


MR. BLACKWELL’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Bates said: We have had a rare privi- 
lege this evening. I doubt if we shall ever 
again have the privilege of listening to so 
many distinguished women at one time as 
we have heard to-night. Even the na- 
tional president will forgive us if we go 
forth in a frame of mind too near to a 
dangerous optimism, which she says we 
must avoid. But there is one man here 


But when the | 
two wings have drawn so near together | 


After the meeting, | 


from whom we must have a few words 
before we close. I have already referred 
to his annual pilgrimages to the State 
House. Six times during my term of 
service I have seen him come up there, 
and make his annual effort, and wait till 
the vote was taken adversely; and then, 
without the slightest change of coun- 
tenance, with quiet dignity, and with a 
firm set expression on his face, go down 
| the aisle, without a word of reproach to 
apy one. During these years he has won 
the respect of opponents as well as friends. 

I have learned a lessun from him—the 
| lesson that with a good cause and a firm 
courage there can be no permanent defeat. 

MR. BLACKWELL'S SPEECH, 

This is the closing meeting of the New 
England W.S A. forthe century. When 
we pass through these doors, we pass into 
the next century. We may well take a 
few moments, even at this late hour, to 
look at the history of this movement, It 
was borp,in New England, in the bosom 
| of the anti slavery movement. The Anti- 
slavery Society was rent because a wo. 
mav, Abby Kelly, was appointed on a 
‘committee; Sarah and Angelina Grimké, 
of South Carolina, who had freed their 
slaves, were mobbed because, although 
they were women, they spoke in public 
for emancipation. But the first woman’s 
| rights speech in New England was made 

by Lucy Stone in 1847, in the pulpit of her 

brother's church in Gardner, Mass., on her 

| return from Oberlin. This was fellowed 
by that wonderful series of meetings in 
which from 1847 to 1856 she sowed the 
seed of equal suffrage trom the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Missouri River. I think of 
that young woman, poor, without sympa- 
thizers, often putting up the posters for 
her own meetings witb a little package of 
tacks and a stone picked up from the 
street. Then began the New England 
suffrage movement; and the first National 
| Woman’s Rights Convention was held at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1850. 

I remember the small beginnings of this 
movement. As Mr. Anderson has well 
said, it was laying the fuundations. You 
| remember when they were preparing to 
build the Terminal in this city, how slow 
it seemed. For mouths the work seemed 
to make hardly any progress, while they 
cleared the ground, and drained the 
marsh, and drove the piles. ‘hen rose up 
like an exhalation that wonderful struc. 
ture. 

We who are passing off the stage, and 
| turning the work over to younger hands, 
|remember what it cost; you never will 

know it; but you will see the beautiful 
| Temple of Liberty that is rising on those 
foundations, 

As Miss Anthony has said, those early 
suffragists were noble women. There 
never were better wives, better mothers, 
better daughters. Yet they were traduced. 
My wife, one of the gentlest of women— 
she weighed only 97 pounds at the time 
—wae exhorted by the Springfield Repub- 
lican, ‘You she-hyena, don’t you come 
here!” 

Woman suffrage was never more needed 
than now. There is a wave of militarism 
sweeping over us. War is an evil, anda 
great foe to women. But the male animal 
is the belligerent animal. A political soci- 
ety of men alone never did, never will, 
and never can keep the peace. 

No great movement ever advanced so 
fast or accomplished such triumphs, The 
| chief obstacle is an idea that it is a divi- 
sive movement, meaning antagonism and 
| competition beween men and women. It 
| means not competition, but codperation. 

My dear friends and successors, emphasize 
| this. Men and women were meant to be 
| each other’s best and truest friends, In this 
historic place, and with that motto and 
that picture behind me, I say the motto 
of this movement will always be, for men 
and women alike, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, ‘Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable!” 

Lieut.-Gov. Bates; This meeting now 
stands adjourned for work, to make the 
goal of to-day the starting-point of to- 
morrow. 

The different speakers were received 
with acclamation, and often interrupted 
by cheers; and almost all the addresses 
were followed by longcontinued ap- 


plause. 
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STORY OF THE PLYMOUTH PILGRIMS. 


In Mrs. Quincy Shaw’s Neighborhood 
house at Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz lately gave “The Story of 
the Plymouth Pilgrims,’’ before a large 
audience mainly of boys and girls. The 
story was given in mind-pictures, repre- 
senting the varied situations, the ocean 
passage, the first harborage at the end 
of Cape Cod, the signing of the compact 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, the excur- 
sions in search of a location, the terrible 
| storm which threw their shallop upon 
| Clark’s Island, the five reasons for select- 
| ing the locality now Plymouth, the suf- 
| ferings of the first winter, the hewing of 
| trees and hut-building, the remarkable 
treaty with Massasoit, and the departure 
of the Mayflower. Much interest was 
added by the introduction of some of the 
Pilgrims’ quaint laws, the precepts hung 
in their dwellings, and the two visits of 
Winslow through the forest to Massasoit 
in what is now Rhode Island. Particu- 
lars were given of the identification of 
the rock in 1741 by Eben Faunce, an aged 
man whose mother was a Pilgrim. The 
song, “Over the Mountain Wave,” was 
sung by Miss Marston and her singing 
classes, and all joined in ‘‘America.”’ 





> 


From Washington word comes that 
thirty girls in the public schools are con- 
fessed victims of the cigarette habit. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

The papers tell of a French Canadian, 
resident in a Rhode Island village, whose 
forty first child has just come into the 
world. 

Miss Grace Kennedy of Santa Fé, has 
been appointed Commissioner for New 
Mexico to take testimony in Indian depre- 
dation claims. 

Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy has been in- 
vited to write the Maine chapter of the 
fourth volume of ‘*The History of Woman’s 
Suffrage, now being prepared by Susan B. 
Anthony.”’ 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, sailed for Paris last week. She has 
been appointed a member of the Jury of 
Awards for the Paris Exposition. She will 
serve also on a Committee on Exhibits in 
Social Economics, 

Dr. J W. Hamilton, one of the two new 
Methodist Episcopal bishops, and an up- 
holder of. the rights of women, is described 
by the Boston Globe as “‘a rather rare com- 
bination of devout minister of the gospel 
and acute man of business.’’ 

Lady Roberts, the wife of Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts, has gone to South 
Africa with her twodaughters. Since the 
death of her son she has continually ex- 
pressed a wish to visit the scene of his 
death and to see his grave. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
sailed for England on the New England 
last week. She will be the guest of 
friends in Chester, Derbyshire, and Lon- 
don, and will attend the W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention to be held in Edinburgh in June. 


‘The True Basis of Political Represen- 
tation”’ is the title of a handsomely print- 
ed pamphlet just published by the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Geneva, N. Y. It 
gives the substance of an able paper 
lately read before the club by Prof. Fran- 
cis Philip Nash. 

London has a new half-penny journal, 
The Daily Express. Its salutatory edito- 
rial says: ‘‘We shall have to tell you all 
the news, and therefore we must some- 
times tell you bad news. But always we 
will be looking for good news, and when 
we get it we will print it in the best col- 
umns and the biggest type.”’ 

The presidency of Marietta College 
Ohio, has been offered to Rev. Alfred T. 
Perry, librarian of the Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Marietta College was found- 
ed in 1835; it is a coéducational institu- 
tion, with about a hundred students. It 
recently freed itself from debt with the 
aid of a gift from Dr. Pearsons, 

Dr. Mara L. Pratt has published, 
through B. C, Heath & Co., of Boston, 
the first two volumes of a new series of 
history readers, entitled: ‘America’s 
Story for America’s Children.’ Vol. LI. 
presents, in attractive form, picturesque 
and personal events of our history. Vol. 
IL. deals with the period of discovery. 

This latest proposition, made at the 
woman suffrage meeting, that, if a woman 
is able to stand up and bold a strap ina 
street car, she ought to be reckoned able 
to vote, is something of a corker. ‘The 
only conclusive reply to that argument is 
for the tyrant man to rise up and give the 
lady his seat.— Boston Herald. 


Garibaldi’s granddaughter, Miss Loretta 
Italia Garibaldi, who is studying in the 
preparatory school of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore, is much pleased 
with the United States. She speaks Eng- 
lish well. She will allow no one to ad- 
dress her by any of the titles which she 
has a right to use. Signorina Garibaldi 
will remain at the Woman’s College until 
she has finished her full course, returning 
to Rome only during her vacations. 


‘Mr. Dooley’ has now been discoursing 
on the relation of marriage to politics. He 
takes the ground that ‘ta man in pollytics 
has got to be marrid,’”’ and that ‘an un- 
marrid man don’t get along in pollytics 
because he don’t need th’ money.”’ Mr. 
Dooley tells Mr. Hennessy that ‘‘ye’ll find 
all th’ big jobs held be marrid men, an’ 
all th’ temp’ry clerkships be bachelors.”’ 


The Boston Herald says: 


A great many wealthy people have 
passed from this life without doing so 
much good as this colored scrubwoman of 
Newport, who hoarded all she_ ever 
earned, and is now found to have be- 
queathed thousands of dollars to philan- 
thropy. Moreover, there appears to be 
nobody left to prove that she was of un- 
sound mind and incapable of doing as she 
would with her own, as usually happens 
in these cases. 

According to the St. Louis Republic, ‘‘a 
spring shake-up in the post-office depart- 
ment has resulted in the addition of a 
large number of young women to the 
working force, taken from the list of suc- 
cessful candidates of the civil-service 
examinations. Heretofore the stenog- 
raphers and a half-dozen clerks were the 
only women employees. There are fifty 
now. Most of them are in the distribut- 
ing department. Quickness of eyes and 
hands is one of the requirements of this 





To Real Estate Own ers 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Pa et order, can address 

B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 








section, and it has been found that the 
young women do their work well, accor d 
ing to reports of officials.”’ 


Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore, who acte dad 
the Duchess in ‘The Weather-Vane 
of Love,’ at the dramatics of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, is a ca pital 
story-teller, as may be imagined from the 
dramatic talent she showed on that occa- 
sion. She is prepared to give the following 
lectures on story-telling, which Clubs and 
Leagues may be glad to make a note of in 
arranging their programmes for next year: 
Color and Imagination in Story-Telling; 
The Best Fairy Tales; Some Animal 
Stories and how to Tell Them; The Lyric 
for Children; also the following other 
lectures, illustrated with readings: Some 
Diarists and Table Talks (Men); Some 
Diarists and Table Talks (Women); The 
New England Realists (William Dean 
Howells and Henry James); “he New Eng- 
land Realists (Mary E. Wilkins and Sarah 
Orne Jewett); The Development of Woman 
in the English Drama; The Development 
of the English Lyric. For terms address 
Mrs. Gillmore, 1654 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 











Fall and Winter Season, 
Dailv atzands:.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


The White Squadron. 


PRICES: 


: { Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 
Prices’ | Matipees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service, Limited 

Palace Trains betwecn BOSTON and 

CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, and al 

points in the West, North, and 
Southwest. 


Short Line — Fast Time — Low Rates. 

















The most direct route, with latest 
improved service and fast trains, 
between Boston and [ontreal 
and all Canadian points. 
For tickets and further information call upom 
your nearest ticket agent or address 
A. 8. Crane, ©. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 











OUR LINE OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


for this Season is very attractive, com-— 
prising beantiful White Lawns and Linens. 
and very pretty designs in Gingham an 

Percale. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Iremont Street. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 





the country. 
Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & 60. 


169 Washington Street, Boston... 


Near Cornhill. 
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TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

I'm twins, I guess, cause my ma says 
I’m two little girls. An’ one o’ me 
Is a good little girl; an’ th’ other’n she 
Is a bad little girl as she can be. 

An’ ma says so ’most every day. 

An’ she’s the funniest ma! Cause when 
My doll won’t mind, an’ I ist cry, 
Why, nen my ma she sob an’ sigh, 
An’ say, “Dear good little girl, good-by! 

Bad little girl’s comed here again!”’ 


Last time ’t ma act that a’way 
I cried all to myself awhile 
Out on the steps, an’ nen I smile, 
An’ get my doll all fixed in style, 
An’ go in where ma’s at, an’ say: 
‘ Mornin’ to you, mommy dear; 
Where's that bad little girl wuz here? 
Bad little girl gone clean away, 
An’ good little girl’s comed back to stay!’’ 
—Century. 
—— eS 
THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
Some time in Heaven sojourned this bird, 
And there the chant of the seraphs heard; 
One note of the theme it repeateth still— 
“Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish’’—till 
Quivers the song-swept blue above ; 
And earth, lying dreamily under, 
Thrills with delight and wonder— 
“Cherish Love.” 


Therefore the bloom to the apple-bough, 
The fiower to the wood-knoll springeth now, 
And leaf-mist gathers in copse and glen. 
“Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish,’’ again 
The fiute-voice calls from the blue above. 

How shall I dare gainsay it? 

What should I do but obey it? 

‘Cherish Love.” 


Not now can the seed be pent underground, 
The bud in its winter sheath be bound, 
Nor the spirit in me be chained and dark. 


“Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish’’—hark 
To the seraph-taught in the blue above! 
But if the song should not reach thee, 


Who shall it be that will teach thee 
**Cherish Love’’” 
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LISTEN TO YOURSELF. 
Ah, teacher, let me hear you teach! 
You have brave words from olden seers, 
The lore of those long-bearded men 
Of all the far-off years,— 


The gray old thoughts of gray old men, 

Beneath the Asian stars, 

Brought safe by fate through clashing 
years 

Of unremembered wars,— 


And you have read the huddled tomes 
Of many an alcoved shelf. 
But have you stood beneath the stars, 
And listened to yourself? 


Ah, teacher, let me hear you teach! 
You at old sages’ feet have sat: 
Knew you the man within your coat? 
The man beneath your hat? 


You know the thoughts that shaped the 
world, 

From far-off centuries blown. 

What says the man who talks with thee 

When thou art al! alone? 


Why should I listen to a man 
Who listens at the alcoved shelf? 
Man, let me hear a living man, 
Who listens to himself! 


IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


BY K. H. BROWN. 





“We ought to see the Egyptian room,” 
said Marie Pearson. ‘Mother, you will 
be delighted with all those vases, And 
besides—”’ 

“Oh, we must go there, but I want to 
do the Greek gallery first,’’ declared her 
mother. ‘I want to go through with Mr. 
Carruth, because I’m always getting those 
Venuses and Dianas by different authors 
frightfully mixed up; and you'll tell us 
all about them, won’t you, Mr. Carruth?” 

Carruth’s dismayed face contrasted so 
absurdly with bis prompt and courteous 
acquiescence of speech that Alexia put 
her muff up to her face, and giggled 
rudely behind it. Then she shook her 
head at Mrs. Pearson. 

“He can't tramp through all those 
rooms, and exclaim over all those statues, 
and then have any strength left to exclaim 
over me with afterward,” she said. ‘I’m 
an accredited guide through this art gal- 
lery, and my charges are extremely rea- 
sonable, so you and Marie will have to 
employ me, and let Mr. Carruth go and 
rest. There's a little reading-room at the 
end of the north gallery, and I’m going to 
take him there and check him, now. Come 
along, Marie and Aunt Molly!’ And she 
thrust her hand through Carruth’s arm, 
and sailed off down the corridor. 

‘Bless you for this rescue!’’ whispered 
Carruth in her ear. ‘I’m nearly given 
out. But will they be offended?” 

‘‘Nonsense, no! They’re inanely con- 
scientious about seeing everything, that’s 
all, so that when they get back to Kansas, 
people can’t ask them about the flesh 
tints in the ‘Song of the Lark,’ or remark 
on the luminous qualities of ‘Les Ama- 
teurs’ without their knowing all about it. 





They don’t care a blue button for flesh 
tints or luminous qualities, I1t’s just for 
the ‘culture’ and the ‘breadth of view.’ 
Br-r r! Don’t you wish you were going to 
have a broad, cultured wife?” 

“I’m not quarrelling with my choice,” 
returned Carruth, with a laugh. He put 
out one hand to clasp the slender fingers 
on his arm, but drew it back again. Alexia 
did not like demonstration. 

She halted him at the reading-room 
door with a jerk. 

“Where are those poky people? Oh, 
do look down the corridor at Aunt Molly. 
Ned, you're missing it! See, quick! She’s 
caught an army officer in from Fort Sheri- 
dan, and she thinks he’s a guide because 
he has brass buttons on, and—ob, I'll 
wager she’s offering him ten cents if he’ll 
get her a camp-stool! Ned, she’s actually 
taken out her purse! Just see him back 
away.’’ 

‘Alexia, you are rather rough on your 
distant relatives.” 

Alexia glared up at him. ‘Rough on 
them! What do you suppose my feelings 
were when Nora announced them this 
afternoon, just balf an hour after you had 
come, and I hadn’t seen you fora year, 
not even to fuss at you? And they must 
needs come down to this horrid, freezing 
gallery, and look at blue landscapes and 
plaster arms and legs, and drag you 
around, with your cold and your sprained 
knee, and all tired out, and make you 
carry Aunt Molly’s mackintosh—”’ 

Carruth interrupted ber with a groan. 
‘For heaven’s sake, Alexia, don’t make 
me feel so abused!’ he cried. ‘I shall 
sink down on the pavement presently, 
under the weight of woes, if you continue 
heaping them up.”’ 

‘I’m sure 1 wish you would, Then we'd 
have to take you home, and that would 
cut things short,’’ returned Alexia. Then 
as her relatives approached she greeted 
them with a beaming smile, and led the 
way into the big reading-room., 

“There!’ she said, pushing Carruth 
intoadeep chair. ‘You are to sit still 
and be quite good till wecome back. You 
can feel perfectly safe in having him 
here,” she went on, addressing the libra- 
rian’s unconscious back. ‘‘He’s quite 
good-natured, and never snaps at any one. 
If he whines, give him a biscuit and pat 
him on the head. Now we're going to ex- 
plore Egypt. By-by!’’ 

She waved her hand to him, and led her 
aunt and cousin majestically out of the 
door. As she crossed the threshold, a 
mischievous thought occurred to her. 
She ran back, seized bis cane which stood 
against his chair, and set it against the 
opposite wall. 

“There, now!” she said triumphantly, 
‘*you can’t walk without that cane, and 
you won't like to ask any one to get it 
for you, so you'll rest perforce till we 
come back. You may look at the engrav- 
ings along that wall if you like,—all but 
the ‘Flora’ attheend. She’s altogether too 
much prettier than I am. And remind 
me when we get home that you’re to show 
Aunt Molly the medal King Oscar gave 
you, and the Oxford gown and degree 
they sent you when your book came out. 
No, you needn’t look so horrified. I 
should like to know who has a better 
right to blow your horn than I have, espe- 
cially when you won’t toot it yourself! 
What’s the good of having a decorated 
fiancé when you can’t show him off? 
Adieu, mon lion,’’ 

And away she fied, with a swish and a 
flutter. 

Carruth smiled as he watched her race 
down the corridor; but there was a vague, 
indefinable uneasiness behind the smile, 
Alexia did not jar upon him; he was one 
of the habitually quiet men whose ideal 
woman ripples always with merriment, 
overflowing into gay banter. She was ex- 
actly as pretty as—perhaps a shade pret- 
tier than—she had been a year ago, when 
she had promised to be his wife. The mo- 
ment of that promise, he reflected amus- 
edly, was the only time in all their friend- 
ship that she had been really serious; and 
five minutes later she had chaffed him 
about the way he held his hat while gasp- 
ing out his proposal,—‘'Exactly as if I was 
a contribution, and you expected me to 
drop in.”’ 

No, Alexia herself was utterly charm- 
ing, and too good, far too good, for him. 
But there was something wrong. All 
through his lung year’s work the thought 
of seeing her again, of touching her hands, 
of hearing her speak, had sung in his 
heart. Now that the year had passed and 
they were together once more, he felt a 
strange constraint in her presence, so 
new and so painful that it seemed to him 
he could not bear it. 

He tried wearily to analyze this sensa- 
tion. It was not a change in his feelings 
toward Alexia; he felt his heart leap and 
his pulses burn at thought of her. She 
was the one woman in the world to him, 
irresistible, merciless, adurable. As to 


Alexia herself, there was no constraint 
about her, although she was, as always, 
vehemently prosaic in her manner to him. 
She was very glad to see him, so she had 











said; and surely she appeared happy 
enough to gratify the most exacting lover. 

Alexia did care for him; but—and here 
was the misery of the thing—she was very 
young; did she love him, could she love 
him, as she might love some one else— 
later? 

If there were any fear of that, he must 
release her, tor his own sake as well as 
for hers. The thought fairly sickened 
him, but he recognized its cruel truth. In 
his own love for Alexia he felt that there 
could never be anything lacking. In her 
feeling for him—she liked him very much 
as a comrade and as a friend, he knew; 
perbaps she loved him with all the 
strength of her still childish nature; but 
five years from now—what then? 

He raised his eyes to the great engrav- 
ing opposite him. It was a portrait of a 
very beautiful girl, clasping a sleeping 
child in her arms. She leaned over it 
with a droop of ber strong young shoul- 
ders infinitely tender and protecting; she 
seemed to breathe silence from her parted 
lips. Carruth looked at the picture in- 
tently, first analyzing the softly moulded 
Italian features; then, with a strange 
dimness in his eyes, he studied their ex- 
pression. Over the whole face, like a 
clear veil, lay the hope, the joy, the sacri- 
fice of triumphant motherhood, 

‘I wonder if my mother looked like 
that,’ he thought. ‘Perhaps I should 
have been better and happier, and more 
able to understand Alexia, if she had lived 
and cared for me. I was cheated out of 
that mother-love, and I suppose I shall 
always miss it.’’ 

And the mother looked up at him, and 
whispered, ‘‘No.”’ 

Carruth was not in the least surprised. 
“I wonder why she said that,’’ he pon- 
dered. ‘‘She must know the circumstan-:es 
or she would not speak so confidently. Do 
you understand how things are?’’ he 
asked, looking closely at her. 

She nodded, and then bent her lovely 
head over the child, and crooned to it in 
soothing whispers. Carruth could not 
understand her words, but the melody 
sank into his heart. 

Now his memory was diving into the 
depths of his life, and bringing up strange 
things. He had little recollection of his 
father, yet his half-remembered image 
was rising before him, clear and true as 
life could paint it. 

He gazed into his father’s face, strong 
and keen, iooking down at him with the 
tenderness a@ man holds for the child that 
carries upon its face the seal of the dead 
mother. Just one little circumstance 
could he recall of his father, the feel of 
that big shoulder as the boy lay sick and 
restless in his arms, Yet it was a comfort 
to know the love that had been. 

“If I could only remember my mother!’ 
he thought. ‘‘And—how queer I should 
think of Tongi in connection with ber!” 

Tongi’s patient black face gazed at him 
longingly. Her turban was drawn close 
about her withered cheeks; her eyes were 
full of weariness and care; yet, as she 
looked at him, they caught the light of 
the mother’s eyes beside her. 

“That good soul nearly gave her life for 
me, when I got the Cape fever,’ mused 
Carruth. ‘She treated me as if I'd been 
one of her own pickaninnies. One can’t 
repay service like that.” 

The light shone deeper in Tongi’s heavy 
eyes. 

‘She who serves for love,’’--murmured 
the mother. And she laid her cheek 
against the baby’s hand, and smiled. 

**Poor Nelly Chase did that,’’ said Car- 
ruth, ‘*But with her it was for all of us, 
her friends as well as her own blood. 
How hard she worked to keep poor Dick 
alive!’’ 

He could see Nelly Chase as she knelt 
in the stifling state-room at her husband’s 
cot; he could see her bending over him, 
holding him, loving him with a love that 
yet could not keep death at bay; he could 
see her with her children clasped in her 
arms, a8 they drove away from the shal- 
low, palm-shaded grave in the white Coast 
cemetery. And her eyes held all the love 
and sorrow of the mother eyes before 
him. 

‘*And did she really care for her hus- 
band in that way?” he thought. ‘Besides 
her wife’s love for Dick she may have had 
that mother care for him; but it hardly 
seems possible. A woman cannot give 
both.” 

“She must,’’ whispered the mother. 

Carruth tried to think. ‘‘But can she?” 
he said. ‘Even if she would, has she that 
to give?”’ 

‘*All real love is the same,’’ whispered 
the mother. ‘‘Man for wife. Mother for 


child, God for man,” 
Carruth studied over her words in 
silence. And finally he asked: **Then I 


did not miss it all?” 

“You will pot miss it all,’’ said the 
mother. But her eyes were for the child. 

Carruth drank in the adoration of her 
gaze. All his life long, from his shy, 
lonely child years to his even lonelier 
manhood, he had thirsted for that tender- 
ness. Could it be that it would not 











always be denied? But who would there 
be to give that which only the mother 
could give? Who could there be — un- 
less— 

Some one’s hands came close upon bis 
own. He looked up quickly toward the 
mother, but caught no sight of her. Be- 
fore the picture stood Alexia, flushed and 
laughing. 

“Oh, such pitiful, such touching devo- 
tion!” she cried. “I return to you in 
flying haste from my journey. I expect 
to find you gnawing the table leg in your 
desperation of loneliness —I find you 
asleep! Reprobate! Villain! Deceiver!’ 

Carruth was still struggling with his 
dream. It was too real to be lightly 
shaken off. 

**And I was actually asleep, Alexia?’’ 
he asked. ‘I thought—” 

“You thought? Never!’ returned 
Alexia. ‘You were sound asleep, but in 
that funny way people do sometimes, with 
their eyes half-open. You've been staring 
Correggio’s Madonna out of countenance. 
I wonder she didn’t call the librarian.” 

Carruth pulled himself to his feet. ‘I 
dare say you're right, Alexia,’’ he an- 
swered, humbly. ‘I was dreaming—’’ 

“Of me?” interrupted Alexia. 

He looked down into her eyes, and read 
them clearly. Her whole heart answered 
the glance; mirth and tenderness, rapture 
and passion; but deeper, clearer than all, 
gleamed the divine radiance of the mother- 
love, eternal, adoring, protecting. 

**Yes, of you, dear,’’ he answered, under 
his breath.—Springfield Republican. 


GEN. CHERMSIDE AND THE VEILED 
LADIES. 


Gen. Sir Herbert Chermside, who has 
succeeded General Gatacre in the com- 
mand of the Third Division in South 
Africa, was formerly a consul in Asia 
Minor. Once, in a weak moment, he sent 
a couple of beautiful Angora cats as a pres- 
ent to a lady in Constantinople. The lady 
was so pleased that she asked him to send 
some more. Sir Herbert gave his native 
servant some money, and told him to go 
and buy twoorthree, Then came ademand 
for more cats from the consul’s friends, 
and he gave his servant more money with 
which to buy cats. This went on for two 
or three months, and the native servant 
waxed exceeding fat. One morning, how- 
ever, the General, on coming out of the 
consulate, was surrounded by a host of 
infuriated veiled women, who besought 
Mohammed to curse him because he had 
stolen all their cats, It appears that the 
native servant had pocketed the money 
for himseli, aud gone around with a sack 
and confiscated every cat in the place.— 
The Argonaut. 








-_--— 


CANDY AT THE POLLS. 





The Boston Beacon comments thus 
amusingly on the recent school election at 
La Grange, IIl,: 


It has been said by the opponents of 
woman suffrage that one of the great dan- 
gers of the ballot was in exposing woman, 
lovely woman, to contact with the rough 
men who would also be at the polls. 
There does not seem to be any special 
reason why they should be rougher there 
than they are at the theatre, in the street- 
cars, or elsewhere; however, that answers 
as something for the anti-suffragists to 
say. The other day in La Grange, IIl., 
when the women went to vote on school 
questions, the voting places bad been 
swept and garnished by the men, and, not 
content with that, they had bought boxes 
of candy for the women voters. Talk 
about roughness at the polls! Just let 
the course of those Illinois men be known, 
and there may be no more remonstrants 
left in this State to go to the State House 
and amuse the people. Do you suppose 
the candy could have been meant as a 
bribe? It is pleasanter to think it was 
just the natural kindness of man, making 
him rejoice that ‘this sisters, his cousins, 
and his aunts” were coming to some of 
the rights of the normal individual. 





-_<-- 


CHILDREN’S WORK FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Somerton, 
Pa., who has charge of the arrangements 
for the National Suffrage Bazar to be held 
in New York next December, tells a pretty 
story of what some children have done for 
Suffrage Bazarsin past years. We have 
reason to believe the children referred to 
are Mrs. Ayery’s own little girls: 


We know of three little girls, the chil- 
dren of a suffrage mother, who for the 
last four years have had an annual Bazar 
of their own. As they grow in ability the 
receipts increase, mostly the result of the 
labor of their own hands. This work 
serves a double purpose. It helps the 
cause financially, and it develops in these 
particular children an interest in the 
work for equal rights. We all love best 
the things fur which we make some sacri- 
fice, and children may be told how much 
our great cause has tended to make the 
world a better place for little ones, to im 
prove the laws under which they live, to 
give the girls of to-day better chances in 
every way. They see this more clearly if 
you present to them some of the condi- 
tiuns of a century ago, when girls had so 
few opportunities to do anything. As 
children love to see immediate results, it 











may be best to have little groups of them 
have Bazars of their own in the fall, and 
send the proceeds in their own names to 
the Bazar treasurer for their State. Dur. 
ing the summer each can give a little por. 
tion of play time each day to hem a duster 
or a wash-cloth, or make something within 
her capacity. — 





adidas 


TOLSTOI’S TWO DAUGHTERS, 

From the letter of a recent visitor to 
Count Leo Tolstoi, it appears that the 
famous Russian novelist and reformer en- 
joys the assistance of two of his daugh- 
ters, who have more than ordinary talent, 
The elder, Tatjana, differs with her 
father in respect to nearly every one of 
his pet theories, while the second, Marcha, 
is devoted in following out his doctrines, 
going so far as to work daily in the fields 
along with the peasant women. Both 
girls are deeply attached to their father, 
and find their pleasure in relieving him of 
clerical labor. They read, write, and 
speak six languages, and compose with 
hereditary ability. 

The differences of opinion do not dis- 
turb the harmony of the household, The 
novelist paid a high tribute to his daugh- 
ters when he said to his visitor: *‘How- 
ever great I may be as a novelist, I am 
much greater as a correspondent, but 
that’s because my two girls write all my 
letters.”’ 








-_--— 


IN ART CIRCLES. 

The Cosmopolitan for May contains an 
interesting article on the American artists 
in Paris, in which the author, Vance 
Thompson, refers to Miss Elizabeth C, 
Nourse. Mr, Thompson says: 


No American woman artist stands so high 
in Paris to-day as Miss Nourse. Indeed,she 
is the one woman painter of our country 
—for Miss Mary Cassatt has hampered her 
fine talent with an impressionism that is 
neither to hold nor to bind—who ranks in 
the world asa painter, and not as a woman 
who paints. Miss Nourse’s Americanism 
is of old date. She is a descendant of the 
famous Rebecca Nurse, of Salem. Her 
home is in Cincinnati. It was there, when 
thirteen years old, that she entered the 
Art School. A few years later she came 
to Paris with her sister, Miss Louise 
Nourse, whose wood carvings you may 
know. Perbaps you can imagine how 
beautiful was the life these sisters led, 
questing the secret of art, here in the Old 
World. Miss Nourse entered Julien’s 
studio ten years ago, when Julien was the 
nfést conspicuous figure in the art life of 
Europe. 

Miss Nourse is the painter of humble, 
quotidian life; as well as any one in our 
day she has depicted the joys and sorrows 
—the tragic moments and the quiet hours 
—of those whom in England it is the cus- 
tom to call “the lower orders.’’ Techni- 
cally Miss Nourse is very strong. She is 
a descendant of the forthright Millet and 
Baudry, who knew color. She has paint- 
ed the peasants of Russia, Austria, Italy, 
France, Holland, Algeria. Once she paint- 
ed a Madonna. It hung on the wall of 
her studio, that gray Parisian afternoon— 
a haunting Madonna —the essence of 
motherly love. 

The Bayard Memorial Association of 
Wilmington, Del., has commissioned Miss 
Effie Stillman, of London, to make a 
bronze statue of the late Thomas F. Bay- 
ard. When he was ambassador to Great 
Britain she made a bust of him, and the 
model she has made for the proposed pub- 
lic statue is pronounced by Mr. Bayard’s 
friends lifelike. It represents the states- 
man in a characteristic attitude. Miss 
Stillman has copied the reproduced ex- 
pression which was so much admired in 
the bust. The statue will be life-size, and 
will be mounted on a granite base, hewn 
from Brandywine granite. It will prob- 
ably be placed on the court-house green in 
Wilmington, or in Brandywine Park. It 
will cost about $25,000, which will be 
secured by popular subscription. 








‘Necessity ts the 


Mother of Invention.” 


It was the necessity for an 
honest, reliable blood purifier 
and tonic that brought into 
existence Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. It is a highly concen- 
trated extract prepared by a 
combination, proportion an 
process pecultar to itself and 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
unequalled carative power. 
Bs wonderful record ef cures has made 
# America’s Greatest Medicine. 

Rosy Cheeks — “ J have good 
health and rosy cheehs, thanks to Hood's 
Sarsaparila. 2 belids me ap and 


saves doctor bills.” Mary A. Burka 
East Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
’ 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Helen B. Thompson, instructor in 
philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
has won the European scholarship of $500 
offered by the Chicago Intercollegiate 
Alumpez Association. Miss Thompson 
expects to study her chosen subject in 
foreign universities this summer. 

Miss Alice Robertson, B. S., ’98, and 
M. S. ’99, has been elected to a Le Conte 
Memorial Fellowship af the University of 
California, This is the first time a woman 
has received one of these honors. 

The first two graduates of the Woman’s 
College in Nagasaki were Mrs. Minu Tatsu 
Ogata and Dr. Tomo Inouye, of the class 
of ’89. After graduation the former went 
to Fukuoka and remained eight years as 
principal of the girls’ school. In 1896 she 
married Dr. S. Ogata of Tokyo, and to- 
day her name may be found among the 
faculty of Aoyama Jo Gakko. The other, 
after four years’ teaching in her alma 
mater, came to America and spent three 
years in the Homeopathic School of 
Medicine in Cleveland, graduating in 1898, 
then spent another year in hospital, and 
is now in the medical department of 
Michigan University. 

SS 
MAYOR ASHBRIDGE’S DISGRACE. 

Mayor Ashbridge, of Philadelphia, has 
delivered a lewd address to the young 
men belonging to the Funeral Benefit 
Association of the Junior Order of Amer- 
ican Mechanics, in Odd Fellows’ Temple. 
A reporter of the Philadelphia Ledger 
took down his speech, and the city editor 
showed it to Mayor Ashbridge, who did 
not deny the truth of the report. Says 
the Ledger editor: 

Finding upon my desk, on the morning 
after he delivered the address at a meet- 
ing of the Funeral Benefit Association 
of the Junior Order Upited American 
Mechanics in Odd Fellows’ Temple, May 
8, the manuscript turned in by the re- 
porter who was present for the Ledger, 
I found remarks ascribed to the mayor 
that I at the time felt incredibly base, 
inasmuch as they made him assume that 
the young men—indeed, he said ‘‘unmar- 
ried men’’—were going to spend the night 
dissolutely, and proceeded to advise them 
accordingly. 

The mayor pleaded that he only spoke 
‘in a facetious sort of way.”’ He would 
not have been likely to indulge in that 
sort of facetiousness if his reélection had 
depended in part on the votes of the 
mothers of Philadelphia. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 
Bay City, May 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 16th Annual Convention of the 
Michigan E. 8. A. opened at the Unita- 
rian Church in Detroit on the afternoon 
of May 15. 

The platform was adorned with «palms 
and cut flowers, and portaits on easels of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, and Lucy Stone. The background 
was draped with national flags parted by 
a suffrage flag with its four golden stars. 
At the right hung a banner of white and 
gold, bearing the names of the ‘free’’ 
States, with space left below for adding 
the hopeful fifth, Oregon. At the left 
hung a yellow silk banner, sent by Catha- 
rine A. F. Stebbins, bearing an apt quota- 
tion from Wendell Phillips, and on either 
hand hung pictures of Lucinda H. Stone, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and John Green- 
leaf Whittier. At each side the long gal- 
leries were festooned with yellow bun- 
ting, and the chancel rail was banked its 
entire length with cowslips and flowering 
currants, while the desk held a large 
bouquet of yellow fleur-de-dis. 

Inthe evening,addresses of welcome were 
given by Mrs. Sara P. Skinner, president 
of the Detroit E. S. A., and Mrs. Andrew 
Howell, president of the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Gov. Pingree, 
who was to have welcomed the convention, 
was called to Lansing, but sent a telegram 
of greeting in which he said: 

I know of no cause why women should 
not be given the right to vote if they de- 
sire it; neither do I see why men should 
enjoy a special privilege in the matter of 
voting, especially as the expenses of 
maintaining the government are shared 
by women property owners. The growing 
evils at caucuses and elections would also 
be materially lessened by the presence of 
women at the polls. 

Mayor Maybury was also detained. Mrs. 
Claudia Quigley Murphy gave the re- 
sponse in behalf of the State Association. 

Mrs, Lenor Starker Bliss, president of 
the Association, followed with an able 
address, a summary of the encouraging 
events of the year. Miss Octavia Wil- 
liams Bates concluded the evening with a 
scholarly paper on “The Contribution of 
Women to Liberty.’’ 

The second day was largely filled with 
routine business. In the forenoon, Mrs. 
Clara B. Arthur gave a valuable paper on 
“The Industrial Condition of Women and 
Girls in Detroit.” In the afternoon Mayor 





Maybury presented his belated greeting, 
which was hearty, hospitable, and sym- 
pathetic. 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
delegation to the last National Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, an enter 
taining account of the doings of that body, 
and the celebration of Miss Anthony's 
80th birthday, was given by Mrs. Martha 
E. Root. Miss Alfrieda Marian Mosher, 
of Hillsdale, treated of the ‘‘Division of 
Labor,” and Rev. Anna Howard Shaw 
opened the Question Box and replied 
aptly and wittily to queries. 

In the evening a reception was held in the 
church parlors, in which the National and 
State officers, and many leading people of 
Detroit, participated. Miss Shaw gave 
the address of the evening, one of her 
most brilliant deliverances. 

Thursday, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
Grand Rapids; vice-president, Mrs. Clara 
B. Arthur, Detroit; recording secretary, 
Miss Edith F. Hall, Flat Rock; treasurer, 
Mrs. Martha E. Root, Bay City; auditors, 
Mre. Frances Ostrander, Saginaw; Mrs. 
Margaret M. Huckins, West Bay City; 
Member for Michigan of the Executive 
Committee of the N. A. W. S. A, Mrs. 
Lenor Starker Bliss, Saginaw. 

The afternoon opened with a Work 
Conference, in which Mrs. Catt assisted 
and gave a valuable talk. 

In the regular meeting Mrs. Martha E. 
Root delieved an instructive address on 
“The Development of Women in Clubs.’’ 
Miss Fern Richardson, president of the 
Anna H. Shaw Junior Club of Grand 
Rapids, gave a bright recitation. This 
club of young people was organized last 
year at the close of the National Conven- 
tion, and is growing and flourishing. The 
afternoon closed with an interesting sym- 
posium on “How has Business Life 
Affected Women Morally and Socially?” 

Memorial mention included Lucinda H. 
Stone, of Kalamazoo, and E. L. Wentz, of 
Bay City, both life-long suffragists. 

The convention closed Thursday even- 
ing with a masterly address from the Na- 
tional president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. The large audience was captivated 
by her winning manner, and prejudices 
were carried away by her unanswerable 
logic. 

Many beautiful musical selections were 
rendered during the entire session, the 
chairman of the committee on music, Miss 
Jennie Stoddard, thus contributing much 
to the delight of the Convention. 

Among those taking part were the 
pioneer suffragists, Giles B. and Catharine 
A. F. Stebbins, of Detroit, and Mrs. Delisle 
P. Holmes, of Bay City, who, in ber 
eighty-fifth year, is still ‘“‘young and ac- 
tive.’ Congratulations are due to Helen 
P, Jenkins, Harriet J. Boutell, Sara P. 
Skinner, Dr. Gertrude Banks, Clara B. 
Arthur, and their co-workers, that the 
convention was one of the most interest- 
ing and successful in the annals of the 
State Association. M. 8. K. 


~_ 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., MAy 21, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Minneapolis women are in active 
correspondence with the national officers 
in regard to preparations for the Na- 
tional Convention to be held in 1901. 
We are trying to prepare for it already 
just as carefully as if the convention were 
to be next week, so that the machinery 
will be well oiled and in good working 
order. The Minnesota State executive 
committee holds monthly meetings the 
second Saturday of each month. We have 
not missed a meeting in the past year, and 
a great deal has been done, especially by 
our indefatigable State corresponding 
secretary, Dr. Ethel E. Hurd, who has 
sent out monthly bulletins to the local 
clubs, giving a summary of work done. 
Occasionally she encloses a model pro- 
gramme, which has been tried with suc- 
cess in Minneapolis. Our clubs respond- 
ed quite freely to the request for contri- 
butions for Miss Anthony’s birthday fund. 
During the summer we usually hold no 
meetings, but this summer our monthly 
executive meetings will continue, as we 
have so much of interest to report and 
discuss in regard to the National Conven- 
tion. The citizens of Minneapolis are 
giving us every encouragement and assist- 
ance possible. Wewill keep our friends 
in other States informed of our progress 
by brief weekly letters to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, Cora Smitru EATON, M. D. 

Chmn. Local Committee Arrangements 
for National American Convention of 1901. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held its last meet- 
ing for the season at the Century Guild 
Drawing-room, This annual spring meet- 
ing is always looked forward to with 
pleasurable anticipation, as it takes the 





form of a tea and reception, and business 





is succeeded by social chat, while old ac- 
quaintances find time for friendly inter- 
course, and new friendships are formed 
among congenial spirits meeting each 
other for the first time in the inspiring 
atmosphere of the suffrage sisterhood. 

Owing to the illness of our beloved pres- 
ident, Miss Jane Campbell, Miss Elizabeth 
Dorman, vice president,took the chair. An 
hour was devoted to business. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition, with over fifty names on 
our list of life-members. The chairman 
of the literary committee reported 5,700 
leaflets distributed during the winter, and 
the newly elected chairman of the press 
committee, Mrs. John W. Schell, reported 
twenty-seven local papers aud periodicals 
which publish articles supplied by the N. 
A. W.S. A. Press Bureau. These articles 
are read by both men and women, and 
cannot fail to exeit a great influence, 
After other items of business, the sociable 
part of the afternoon began. 

Miss Cary! I. Perot, in charge of the 
musical entertainment, had secured tal- 
ented artists who kindly volunteered their 
services, and rendered a charming pro- 
gramme, while a large reception commit- 
tee and numerous aids made the most 
timid stranger feel at home, and saw that 
while her spiritual nature was refreshed, 
her corporeal wants were not neglected. 
It was indeed a bappy afternoon, and all 
present departed filled with new inspira- 
tion to fight the battle for equal rights. 

K. J.C. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe, N. M., May 21, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

A Territorial Convention called by the 
Governor met at Albuquerque, May 15, to 
protest, and send delegates to Washing- 
ton to protest, against the passage of the 
Stephens Bill for the building of a dam at 
El Paso, which virtually cuts off New 
Mexico from the use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande. Among the duly accredited 
delegates was Mrs. Ione P. Morley of Dona 
Ana County. Nor was she a silent mem- 
ber. In the report of the Albuquerque 
paper of the various speakers, we find: 


Mrs. Morley, of Chamberino, thought 
that more interest in the defeat of the 
Stephens Bill should be manifested in the 
Territory. The lady said that not only 
would the Mesilla Valley, the garden spot 
and sanitarium of the world, become an 
absolute wilderness, but the fact of mak- 
ing Southern New Mexico a reservoir for 
Mexico would result in a malaria-charged 
atmosphere replacing the present salubri- 
ous conditions, and render the whole 
beautiful valley inhabitable only to frogs 
and mosquitoes, She protested in the 
most apposite language against such a 
wrong being inflicted upon a defenceless 
people for the benefit of a foreign people 
and a few political tricksters and specu- 
lators of our own nation. 

In the Silver City Independent of May 
10 we find the following: 

I would not be surprised to see a lady 
on the Republican ticket for county school 
superintendent. There is a well defined 
movement on hand to have Miss M. R. 
Koehler, the present principal of the 
Silver City public schools, nominated. 
Whether or not she will consent to accept 
the honor remains to be seen. 

From this you may glean that far-away 
New Mexico is not so far behind the States 
in granting recognition to women. 

CATHARINE P, WALLACE, 








“Catcnu the opportunity.’’ By taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now you may build 
up your health and prevent serious illness. 








Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘*‘North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Lv. Boston 10.45 A.M. | 2.00 P. M. 
Due Albany 4.10 r.m. | 7.35 “ 
** Syracuse 7.855 “* (|11.40 “ 
** Rochester 9.40 * | 1.30a.m. 
** Buffalo 11.40 “ | 
“ Toledo 5.55 a.m. | 
* Detroit | 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 “* | 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 


these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, io 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SHaw, Avice Stons BLackwELt, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office Park St , Boston, Maar. 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOUKIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ever: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs anc 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday; 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Pas. 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P. A., Chicago. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey. 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the *Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted t) the deve opment 


of the cific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





FIRST-CLASS LINE 





Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Epdopentpane, 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Butfet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars, 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
S. A. H, HANSON, G. P. A., Chicaga, 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never befors 
been put into English. They represent 
variety of authors, ranging from the tentb 
century to the nineteenth. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
artments. Clinical Instruction and 4 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North ollege 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


..- LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the qe figure and carrie e—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips and hose supported 
back and front? If 80, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteom 
the market— 


i 


The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900). 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, $1.50. Satin, 
any color, 2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets, Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 2214 Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 !bs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co, 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
POWDER 








Reemorme 


———$—$——$—— 
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WOMEN LAWYERS, 


Mrs. M. Lloyd Kennedy, of Sioux City, 
Ya., partner in the law firm of Kennedy & 
Kennedy, and formerly president of the 
Iowa Egual Suffrage Association, has 
been appointed by the Supreme Bench of 
Iowa as one of the Board of Examiners 
in the Law Department of the State Uni- 
versity. It is the first time that a woman 
has been chosen on this board. 


The Law Department of Drake Uni- 
versity, at Ford, Ia., graduated on May 
15 a class of 58 students. There was but 
one woman among them, Miss Nell Noble, 
of Des Moines. She graduated with high- 
est honors, carrying off the prize, a set of 
law books valued at $225. Miss Noble 
sails for Europe soon with ber parents to 
make an extended tour, and on her return 
will take up the practice of law in Des 
Moines. 


One of the most interesting papers read 
before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting was 
by Mrs. Isabella Mary Pettus, L. L. M., 
assistant lecturer in the New York Uni- 
versity, and a member of the bar of that 
city. Mrs. Pettus said: 

In all, thirty-four States admit women 
to practise law; one State dves not con- 
sider a woman eligible as a notary, but 
has one woman lawyer; two do not admit 
them to practice, but do to their law 
schouls, and two States suffer each county 
to decide for itself. In some States ad- 
mission to the bar has been given by 
statute, in others by court decrees; in the 
newer States it is never restricted, for the 
answer is invariably, ‘‘They were proba- 
bly always eligible.’ In five States ‘law 
is silent,’ while six States prohibit. Ove 
woman is practising in the Klondike, and 
Canada allows some women to be solici- 
tors. The experiment of women on juries 
was made by Judge Howe in Wyoming, in 
1894, receiving high commendation. He 
said: “I have never, in my twenty five 
years of constant experience in the courts 
of the country, seen more faitbful, intelli- 
gent, and resolutely honest grand and 
petit jurors than these.’ In the same 
State a woman justice of the peace writes: 
“In some thirty civil actions tried before 
me there has been but one appeal taken, 
and the judgment was affirmed in the 
court above.” 

While women lawyers have not increased 
to “an alarming extent,’’ as was said by an 
Irish paper, they are yet numerous enough 
to prove that legal education is for women 
as for men, and that, given the oppor- 
tunity, the woman will embrace it as 
quickly as she may. 

An amusing account of Miss Rosalie 
Loew’s ‘Free Law Hospital’ is given in 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 
When Miss Loew, LL.B., was made attor- 
ney for the Legal Aid Society of New 
York, some of the directors shook their 
heads; but her linguistic abilities have 
naturally enough helped her, and so have 
her wit and sympathy. She inherits her 
legal cleverness from her father, Judge 
William Loew. Miss Loew’s office looks 
like a miniature lecture-room, and almost 
any forenoon one may find ten or twelve 
benches filled with poor men, women, and 
children, who have come to what she calls 
her ‘‘free law hospital." 

“IT have my ‘matrimonial patch-up de- 
partment,’”’ she said, ‘‘and Iam more proud 
of it than perhaps anything else. Then I 
have a ‘bad lawyer’ department, where I 
corner and prosecute all dishonest practi- 
tioners, and a ‘bad debt’ division, and 
hosts of others. One of my cases, which 
I call ‘the appreciative family,’ shows how 
legal aid is valued by those who need it 
and get it free of cost. A pretty little 
woman came to me one day, and said her 
husband had run away to Europe and left 
her penniless and ill, with two children by a 
former husband and one by her present 
one to support. I consulted with the He- 
brew Charities Organization,and we decid- 
ed not tosend herto Europe. I advanced 
money, and helped her to opena little can- 
dy store,and got friends to guarantee other 
salable stock. I did not hear from her for 
some time, except when she returned the 
money. One day she came to me, and 
asked me to get her children out of an 
orphan asylum, which I did and found 
them good situations. Then I thought 
she would never return, but she called a 
while afterward, and said that she had 
sold out the candy store, and loaned the 
money to the son of the truant husband, 
who had run away with it to Boston, and 
gone into business there. I straightened 
this matter out for her, and succeeded in 
getting her money back. Nevertheless 
she wrote to me, a few weeks after the 





transaction, that she had decided to for 
give the son, and would thereafter reside 
with bim in Boston. Then I put her away 
back in my memory. But she would not 
stay there. She walked in, in tears, one 
day, and told me that I must help her; 
the Boston scheme had failed, and her 
dear husband had been unsuccessful in 
Europe, and had returned to hve with 
her, and I must make them happy, and 
get him work, And I did,” she said. 


At the next session of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Representative Barham, of Cali- 
fornia, will make a motion for the admis- 
sion to practice of his son, Edward C. 
Barham, and his son’s wife, Lida D. Bar- 
ham. She was admitted to the bar before 
her marriage, and is now her husband’s 
partner at Santa Rosa, under the title of 
Barham & Barham. 
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SUUTHERN PRESS POINTS. 





Susan B. Anthony will lecture at Chau- 
tauqua this summer, Shades of the past, 
what has happened to Bishop Vincent? 
All roads lead to Rome with Susan, and no 
matter what her subject may be, you will 
discover that it bears a vital and thrilling 
relation to woman suffrage. Wherein 
Susan is wise.—New Decatur (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser. 

That voting would take women from 
their homes and household duties was 
recently at a Philadelphia meeting ad- 
vanced as an argument against woman 
suffrage. But a woman in the audience 
testified that one day, when she went to 
vote, she took her little girl to school, did 
one day’s marketing, cast her ballot, and 
got home inside of twenty minutes.—-[ £z- 
change.] A man judges of such things by 
his own habits. Men bave been known to 
start out early in the morning to vote, and 
hang around the polls and other places 
until midnight.—New Orleans Picayune. 


After reporting a two days’ session of 
the Alabama Division, Daughters of the 
Confederacy, we are fully converted to the 
justness of the cause of female suffrage. 
The ladies, we are convinced, are fully 
competent to fill any office within the gift 
of the people, from President to street 
superintendent, They are able, judicious, 
and politic, and if any of the male per- 
suasion still adhere to the belief that their 
sphere does not extend beyond planning 
social functions and rocking cradles, we 
advise such doubters to attend one of the 
State conventions of the Alabama Division 
of the U. D. C., when presided over by 
such a thoroughly capable woman as the 
retiring president, Mrs. W. A. Gayle, and 
composed of such representative women 
as assembled in session at Opelika this 
week, The News is not the official organ 
of any of their many fraternal or social 
organizations, but it is at the service of 
each and all of them for the furtherance 
of all the worthy objects they so earnestly 
espouse, ‘lhe day is coming, and not far 
distant, when, armed with the mighty 
power of the ballot, they will purify poli- 
tics, and prove a potent factor in this great 
government.—Opelika (Ala.) News. 





MBS. HOWE’S BIRTHDAY: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 81st birthday 
was celebrated by the New England Wom- 
en’s Club with a luncheon at the Vendome, 
in this city, on Saturday, May 26, one 
day earlier than the actual anniversary. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the first vice- 
president, said: ‘‘While we are celebrating 
our queen’s birthday, our cousins over the 
sea are celebrating their Queen’s birthday 
also. Our queen reigns in the New Eng- 
land Club as absolutely as Queen Victoria 
does over her people across the ocean.”’ 

Mrs. Howe, who was greeted with loud 
applause, laughingly said she could do 
many things Queen Victoria could not, 
for she could go as far West as St. Paul, 
whence she has just returned, and such 
journeys Queen Victoria cannot take. She 
touched upon her friendship of many 
years with Mrs, Cheney, and gave many 
pleasant and witty anecdotes of men and 
women of the past. 

Col. T. W. Higginson said he had always 
been brought up to reverence age and 
youth. ‘To this day,’ he said, ‘‘when I 
see these two qualities combined in one 
person, as in your president, I do not fear 
the disappearance of the latter. Some of 
us have many of these delightful birth- 
days to look forward to; for, no doubt, 
your president will come here and observe 


her 91st birthday, and the world will be 
better for her living. In the future there 
may not be battle hymns, but songs of 
peace for her to sing.” 

Mrs. Howe said that when she was a 
child an old friend used to say to her: 
“Julia, never give in to growing old.” 
‘That is why I am here to-day,” she sald. 

Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, of England, 
the daughter of John Bright, spoke of 
the pleasure of herself, her husband, and 
her daughter at being present. It was 
also delightful to be in Boston, for in ber 
childhood the name had stood for all that 
was brave and good and true. 

Mr. William Clark, of England, said: 
‘*We have always been glad to welcome in 
England women like your president, and 
other notable women who have taken 
such a noble part in the work of the 
world. It is discouraging to see prog- 
ress set aside by the spirit of militarism. 
If there is to be any real progress, women 
must take their part as real citizens in 
both countries.”’ 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton read a 
poem on “Our Two Queens.” 

Miss Caroline Hazard, president of 
Wellesley College, said she wished to 
bring congratulations to Mrs. Howe in 
several ways. Mrs. Howe's ancestor, Gov- 
ernor Ward, lived in her own’State, Rhode 
Island, and perhaps from him had come 
that spirit which makes Mrs. Howe an 
inspiration to all. ‘A large body of young 
women, who have felt that inspiration, 
send their congratulations by me to day 
to this leader among women.”’ 

After a couplet of songs by Miss Munroe, 
Mrs. Howe introduced Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, who was received with applause. 
She said she had seldom come to Boston 
since the anti slavery days were over. 
‘But,”? she continued, ‘there are as great 
questions to be solved to-day as fifty 
years ago. As I look over the country 
and see the intelligent women to-day 
graduating from the colleges, I ask the 
question, For what use are women being 
educated? Are they to accept conditions 
as they are to-day, or will they demand 
power to make better conditions for State 
and nation? I say to you, women of New 
England, it is time for you to declare for 
your political equality, and help to solve 
those problems which men alone have not 
been able to solve.”’ 

Mrs. Livermore said that she and some 
other women who wanted to see the funny 
side of Mrs. Howe—a side not generally 
known to the public—once persuaded her 
to sing them some nonsense rhymes to a 
piano accompaniment, both words and 
music being of her own composition. 
Mrs. Howe sang the verses and made 
them sing the chorus. Both were so ex- 
quisitely funoy that presently the whole 
group of gray haired women were dis- 
solved in uproarious mirth, till the ser- 
vants peeped in to see what could be the 
matter. Mrs. Howe has grown old grace- 
fully, a greater achievement than writing 
the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ That 
was struck out at a white heat of inspira- 
tion, but growing old cannot be done at 
white heat. ‘I have an idea how Mrs. 
Howe will go out of the world: she will 
die of graciousness.”’ 

The singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”’ closed 
the exercises. 





> ooe__—— 
MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Critic tells some true and pretty 
things of Mrs, Stevenson, the wife of the 
novelist. She has had a varied life, such 
as might have tried the endurance of an 
ordinary woman. But if she ever fainted 
under the primitive conditions of exist- 
ence in the South Seas, no one knew it. 

She was equally at home upon a well- 
appointed yacht or a ‘cockroach steamer,” 
beguiling the time with infinite resources 
when the ship lay becalmed, undismayed 
by tempests and sudden squalls, and 
whether upon a lonely atoll or under the 
palms in an island village, setting up her 
household gods, and making each spot a 
home. 

She has begun more than one voyage as 
an unwelcome passenger. The captain 
and crew wanted ‘‘no fine ladies’? aboard. 
There was ‘‘no accommodation for ladies.’’ 
In short, they were afraid of having to 
wear their company manners every day. 
But invariably the end of the voyage 
found every man on board, from the cap- 
tain to the Chinese cook, her devoted 
friend and servant. 

Her courage in an emergency, her un- 
complaining fortitude in the matter of 
rats and cockroaches, her calm acceptance 
of South Sea customs, called forth enthu- 
siastic approval. 

She could cook like a French chef, bind 
up @ wound as well as a surgeon, devise 
sports and invent games, and had invalu- 
able remedies stowed away in a little old 
medicine chest. She looked after the 
health and comfort of the wild-mannered 
native sailors as kindly and unaffectedly 
as she taught Ah Foo to make bread, with 
cocoanut toddy for yeast, or drew out the 
captain or mate to talk of his home and 





family. 





A half.caste sailor once said: 

“Mr. Stevenson is good to me like my 
father, and his wife is the same kind of 
man.” 

King Tembinoke said of her: 

**$he good; look pretty; plenty chench”’ 
(sense). 

Perhaps, says the Critic, they both 
meant what Edmund Gosse, the poet, so 
well expressed, when he wrote of her as 
“dark and rich-hearted, like some wonder. 
ful wine-red jewel.”’ 


~~ 
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ORIENTAL RUGS. 

A choice collection of Oriental rugs is 
on exhibition at Trinity Court, Dartmouth 
Street, Boston. The Armenian gentleman 
to whom they belong has been known for 
years to the editors of the WoMAN’s JouR 
NAL as a quiet, hardworking man, earning 
his medical education by his own labor. 
He became a naturalized citizen, sent for 
his wife and child from Turkey, and set 
up his home in his adopted countiy. 

Some time later, he was recalled to 
Turkey by the state of his father’s health, 
who was paralyzed. His condition re- 
quired a son’s care, and the doctor pre- 
pared to remain with him for the few 
years he was likely to live. Physicians 
were scarce, and the nearest hospital was 
2(° miles away. The doctor proposed to 
to practise bis profession during bis stay, 
and to open a small hospital. The pro- 
ject was hailed with joy by the whole pop- 
ulation of the city, Mohammiedans, Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

But the Turkish Government refuses to 
let Turkish subjects who have become 
American citizens revisit their native 
land, and notitied the doctor that he must 
renounce his United States citizenship or 
go straight back to America. He appealed 
to the American minister at Constanti- 
nople, who informed him that in the ab- 
sence of a naturalization treaty between 
the two countries, nothing could be done. 
He was not willing to give up his citizen- 
ship, which he had acquired in good faith, 
and reluctantly left the city where his 
medical heip was desired and bitterly 
needed by people of all faiths. During 
the six weeks of his stay, patients came 
fifty miles to consult him. 

This doctor was not accused of any 
offence but American citizenship. He 
had never taken any part in the revolu- 
tionary movement, and had even been 
blamed by his more radical countrymen 
for the scrupulousness with which he held 
aloof from all connection with national 
politics; but he is treated exactly as if he 
were a revolutionist. This is one of the 
many ways iu which the Turkish Govern- 
ment puts a premium on disaffection. 

His unsuccessful journey involved him 
in heavy expenses, which he is trying to 
meet in part by the sale of rugs. He has 
some exceptionally fine antique Turkish 
and Persian rugs, for sale at less than the 
usual prices. Ast. Bs 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

WorcesTER.—At the last meeting of 
the W. 38. League, un May 24, it was de- 
cided to assist the State Association in its 
contribution to the proposed Fair of the 
N. A. W. 8. A. The following committee 
was elected to take charge of the work: 
Miss S. A. Henshaw, Mrs. Anna G. Fowler, 
Mrs. Edith G. K. Dotem, Mrs. Martha 
Barhydt. In view of the fact that our 
sheets and pillow-cases found ready sale 
at the Bazar last December in Boston, it 
was thought best to make these articles a 
prominent part of our contribution this 
year, and five pairs of sheets and several 
pairs of pillow-cases were promised at 
once. We hope to secure many more 
articles before next autumn. 

SARAH A, HENSHAW. 


BrRooKLINneE.—The Brookline W. S. A. 
held its annual meeting on May 30, at the 
home of its president, Mrs. Schlesinger. 
There was a large attendance. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Mrs. 
Mary Schlesinger; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Sarah R. Bowditch, Mrs. Anna K. Chan- 
ning, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Annie E. Grant, Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw; 
recording secretary, Miss Leonora Schles- 
inger; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Flint; treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Chase; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page, chairman, Mrs. Edith C. Baker, 
Mrs. Maud B. Benedict, Mrs. Jauet C. 
Bearse, Mrs. K. E. Briggs, Mrs. Annie E, 
Crane, Mrs. Mira H. Pitman, Mrs. Kate 
Wendell Townsend. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, the national president, gave a 
powerful and convincing address, which 
made a deep impressiop. It was decided 
to contribute $300 to the National Suf- 
frage Bazar. Fourteen new members 
were added to the association, making 
177. Refreshments were served on the 
terrace, and members and visitors en- 
joyed a delightful social hour wandering 
about the beautiful grounds. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management an- 
nounces another strong attraction for the 
coming week in the thrilling melodrama, 
“The White Squadron.”’ Effective stage 
pictures and new scenes have been painted 
and the company enlarged, over one hun- 
dred people appearing in some of the 
tableaux. Boxes of chocolate bon-bons 
distributed at Monday matinee. 








“THERE is no little enemy.” Little 
impurities in the blood are sources of 
great danger and should he expelled by 
Hood's Sarsaprilla. 





———— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Furwvished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath. in suburbs of Boston, 
| tage situated on hill overlouking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession gree any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave , Dorchester, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 TremontBuilding. Boston, Mass 








Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it, 
It is the coming sboe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear. 
ance. A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
“foot” question a study. All the dis. 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39. Shoe parlor. Elevator. 
Lady attendant. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Beylston Street 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 





Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from  vwistinguished 
men and women of Buston. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 


India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity, 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipvg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death, 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer. 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescue many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, truscing that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, solicited 





by the 
AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 
will be most gratefully received, and 


should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 



















